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FOREWORD 



Th.. .tudv Is published by American Frienda o( the Middle East as a contribution 
to the trowing fund of knowledge about intercultural exchange program*. The urgent 
drive of emerging nation* to develop their human as well as material resources poses 
a challenge of the highest order to this country. It is of central importance that in 
responding to this challenge we do so with skills sharpened by careful evaluations of 
past experience. 

The Middle Eaat is an area of overriding significance, historically, strategically 
and economically. Our abiding concern, however, is not in archaeological excavations, 
military pacts, or oil investment; it is in the people who live there now. Inspired by a 
luitrou* past and fir«d by a new vision of the future, the peoples of the Middle East are 
determined to regain their destiny, to endow their newly won independence with the sub- 
'Unc of reality. Conecious of our own birthright, of the fundamental values of our own 
nationhood, we can do nought else but lend a helping hand. 

This volume, by adding depth and breadth to our understanding of the Arab student 
is this country, should enable ua to accomplish this task with aurer skill. Accultrua- 
tion, alienation, and adjustment are key facets of the education of Middle Eastern 
students in American institutions. Incidental to the education itself, they may either 
inhibit or facilitate the learning process. Hopefully, this study will provide adminis- 
trators of exchange programs with that understanding of cultural adjustment which will 
guide them more surely to their true purpose: education with understanding. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The Problem 

Th* P urpo**» of th»s study are: < l) to discover and analyse the nature and extent of the adjustment 
problems of Middle Eastern Arab students to American education and culture during their stay »n selected 
American universities and college.. (i) to survey and analyze the attitudes of the.* student* toward the 
United. Stales before coming to this country, upon arrival, and during their sojourn; ( )> ^determine the 
degree of association between adjustment and the following variables: pre-arnvat accultur.uon. pre-ar 
n««l f.vorablenesi toward the United States, age. sex, academic program planned, marital status, type of 

college duration of sojourn. American policy in the Middle East, national status and success in college; 

and H) to make certa.n recommendation, to the Middle Eastern and American authorities and institutions 

interested in promoting sound student exchange programs in regard to facilitating the adjustment of Arab 

students in the United States. 

A Brief Statement of Methodology ' 

In order to achieve the previous goals, two "open-end" interviews were utilised, one with all the 
Arab students studied, and the other with certain Foreign Student Adv!S«r« and faculty members The chi 
square analysis of independence was used lo test the degree of association between adjustment and the 
variables mentioned before. 

Additional data concerning student mission programs in the Arab countries of the Middle East were 
obtained by surveying the literature pertinent to this area. 

Review of Related Research 



The increasing research in the field of cross-cultural education indicates undoubtedly the growing 
iDtcrest of the social scientist in this field, and the significance of studying problems in this are* for 
practical as well as theoretical purposes. 

Research on cross-cultural education has been concentrated on the status of persons from abroad 
in the United States, on the problems which emanate from their sojourn, and on the effect of such sojourns 
od thee* persons and their society. 

In the following pages, an attempt will be made to summarize the major studies in the field of cross- 
cultural education. These studies will be referred to later in Chapter IV in order to help in interpreting 
and supporting some of the findings of this study. 

One of the early studies concerning international students is The Foreign Student in America which 
was undertaken in 192S by the Commission on Survey of Foreign Students in the United States of America, 
under the auspices of the Friendly Relations Committees of the Young Men's Christian Association and Ihe 
Young Women's Christian Association. The objective of the Commission's survey is "to ascertain and 
assemble complete information regarding foreign students in the United States, and to define their needs 
and problems with a view to formulating an adequate Christian program in their behalf. ■** The Commission 
sends a questionnaire to many international students who are studying in the United States, as well as to 
many persons and agencies concerned with the problem aj*d welfare of these students. 

The first part of this study is devoted to a description of the history of student exchanges in the 
world; to the political, religious and social background of the students who have studied m America, and 
to the impact of these students on their native countries upon their return. The stud/ proceeds to analyze 
the international students' interaction with American life in general and American college life in particu- 
lar, and their problems and attitudes which result from such interaction. Later chapters are devoted to 

rv'T* 00 * °' m **° r lullOB * 1 groups toward American Christianity and what the Christian organizations 
m the United States are doing to aid the international students. The study is terminated by various recom- 
mendations M to how international students can be helped to learn about American life and to solve their 
problems during their sojourn here. The study's main emphasis is that the responsibility of helping stu- 
dents from abroad rests firit on the church and second on the college or the university. 
1 F»r a detailed statement of Methodology, see Chapter II. 

M I. Brewster Smith. "A Perspective for Further Research on Cross-Cultural Education. " The Journal 

of Social Issues. XllllQffc) pp . 5fc-58. 

W R Wheeler, H, H. King and A. B. Da vidson (eds. >. The Foreign Studsnt in America !N»w York 
Ywung Men's Christian Association Press. 19ZS). 
Ibid. , pp. .11. .. „, ... 
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„„d from P'" ;'' 1 ; "^ ; invol .n 'national and '^""^"culn..-. The Ch.n.sc «»d«ts „, 

r^Vl ' "c'kL *** ^ Chinese -J2^J5^5kS&i »« ■— £ £??«*"- 
^^STmW. coming to the Unit.- State.. 




molt of the "categoric, in which they are tested. 



The Latin student, have a feeling of preference for many American .deals and va lue .which a e not 
found m tnlir own countries. They admire in America, among other things, the .««t,fic movement, ft. 
SS *iT3 U* r and the punctuality, .peed and efficiency of the Americans. After one Y«* £■•£»» 
in America, the.e students .mprovr their command of the English language considerably broaden their 
knowledge «f the AH.er.can people and cultvre. De.pit. the.e favorable improvements, these students 
•how Jess favorable attitudes toward America after their sojourn than when they came to this country. 
Their sojourn experience, teem to fo.ler their pre-arrival notion* of the great d^crences between (he.r 
culture and the American culture, of the bad treatment of Negroes by White., and of the lack of sanctity 
in American marriages. The authors attempt to justify the lack of general improvement in the students' 
attitudes toward the United Stat., by suggesting that when the students are tested on arrival, they may hive 
a guesi attitude, and hence are less critical of the United States. However, when these students are tested 
again upon departure from the United States, they are more likely to criticize openly, due to the feci that 
they have learned w American schools to express their opinions freely. Besides, they are more likely to 
feel homesick for their countries and therefore tend to overlook their countries' fault, and shortcomings. 

Peterson and Neumeyer report on a study of the problems of international students who are study- 
ing in several colleges and universities in Southern California. Two purposes are desired to be achieved 
from this study (1) to discover the degree to which American colleges in Southern California are meeting 
the needs of international students, and (2) to evoke reactions of international students regarding their ex- 
perience, in thi. country. Three hundred and eighty-five students are asked to fill in a questionnaire, but 
only 37 per cent answer. On the basis of these answers, academic problems rank first. International 
students have problems in getting acquainted with the American educational methods and standards, exami- 
nation method., written and oral reports, and understanding lectures and textbooks. The second type of 
problem arises from the economic status of the students, such as the lack of funds to meet school require- 
ment, udftt loa. of money through currency exchange. The third type of problem is social in nature, 
such as finding suitable dates, making friends with other students, and getting acquainted with American 
customs and laws. 

adeouaJ^' !S!« tu «" U that bett " counseling procedures are needed for international students, that an 
•sd that ho ' "? a pr ° 8r * m be P"«*< '" them, that financial aid be given to them whenever possible. 
*ad that housing and recreation centers be provided for th.m. 

?"m^Si^ Problem, of Chinese Grad uate Students in American Universities 

ed.tion. Chicago Umvers.ty of Chicago Libraries. 1934). 

I^l*- • P- 107. 

&& < p. 17 

^fjfjfilfi. W^XS^^W^ ° l F ° re,gn Slud « 1 "-" Sociology and Social 



Forstat's study of 20\ international students at Purdue University ii alio significant. This study 
*ir-» t<- an**** «»>• fall««*nn three questions: "fli In what specific areas do international students encounter 
difficulties'' [£) Does a correlation exist between length of residence in the United States and the number of 
ejnrtUema a student hae "* |H Whe>l oth«r faetors besides length of residence bear a reUr.omhtp to tKe num- 
ber o: problems of international siudents?" 10 The author sends a questionnaire to every international stu- 
dent at Purdue, and receives replies from 90 per cent. On the bas.. of these replies, the author finds thai 
most ot the subjects' problems he in (a) social relations, such as finding a suitable date; (b) economic 
needs, such as obtaining permission to work by the immigration office, and (t) school work, such as retu- 
rn* or speaking ip class and giving oral or written reports. There is no significant relation between age 
and length of sojourn on the one hand, and adjustment problems on the other. However, a significant rela- 
bostshsp «• found betwsen the major problems of the students and the country of their ongin--especially in 
the case of those students who come from China. Venezuela and Turkey. It is concluded that a definite 
program to integrate mtsraation.l students into their university life is needed. Alio, it is suggested that 
counseling programs should consider the student's country of origin in dealing with his needs and problems. 

Ad evaluation of the international student program in an American university was undertaken by 
Graham to 1°52. *' This •tudy selects an anonymous, but well-known. American university, which is called 
Lowlands University for the purposes of this research, in order to study the status, problems and outcomes 
of ha>ing international students at the university; analyses the opinions of American students on their inter- 
actions with international students and on different aspects of the international student program; inquires 
into the adjustment problems of these students and their opinions of the university; and passes Judgment on 
the consequences of having International students at th* university. 

Zajonc studies 40 Indian students, 20 of them with a short residence of less than »ix months, aod the 
other 20 with a longer residence ol from six months to two years. First the author holds open-minded inter- 
views with thirty international students in order to determine certain behavioral patterns to which they find 
difficulty to conform. These students indicate the following patterns of behavior according to their felt 
difficulty id conforming to them: dress style, relations with Americans, humor, dancing, dating, relations 
to authority, scholastic competition, treatment of woman and hassing in public. 

On the basis of these criteria, the author then sends two questionnaires to his sample of Indian 
students. One questionnaire is used to discover the student's need to conform and the difficulties he en- 
counters in this regard, and the other Questionnaire is used to measure the degree of attitudinal aggres- 
sion. The author concludes that "given the need to conform, the higher the difficulty in conformity, the 
stronger the attitudinal aggression against the particular pattern. The students with short residence were 

found to exhibit this relationship on a somewhat higher intensity level with regard to difficulty, and on a 
lower intensity level regarding aggression. "*2 

A etudy of Scandinavian students at the University of Wisconsin was undertaken by three investiga- 
tors not only to discover the attitudes of these siudents toward the United States, but also "to arrive at a 
more adequate under standing of the effects of foreign educational experience. "** After intensive inter- 
views, the investigators find that Scandinavian students regard Americans as superficial, especially intel- 
lectually and aesthetically, but consider them generally generous and warm-hearted. The students criti- 
cize the Americans' consistent conformity to the norms of the group and conceive this conformity as a 
proof of the superficiality of Americans. In regard to American education, the students admire the physi- 
cal facilities of American Schools and like the close relationship of the student with the teacher, but point 
out the lances in high school and undergraduate standards. The students characterize the American family 
with the domination of women, the looseness in family relations and the lack of control over children. Speak- 
ing of religion id America, the students are amazed by the diversity of religious denominations and the Urge 
number of church goers. Finally, the students are surprised to find various prejudices among the American 
people, and to sense a doubtful attitude toward the value of the United Nations. The students also are sur- 
prised to see such a high standard of living in America, and are impressed with the role of American indus- 
try and efficiency in the attainment of this higb living standard, 



Kenha Forstat, "Adjustment Problems of International Students, " Sociology and Social Research . 
XXXVI (September -October. 1951), p .lb. 

Grace Graham. "Foreign Students in an American University" (unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, School 
Of Education. Stanford Univ.re.ty. 1952). 

Robert B. Zajonc. "Aggreasive Altitudes of the 'Stranger' as a Function of Conformity Pressures." 
Hunan Relations. V(19*2), p. 215. 

ttilliair, H. Sewell, Richard T Morris and Oluf M. Davidson. "Scandinavian Students' Images of the 
Uniwo St»i«. a Sthdy ui Cross-Cultural Education. " The Annals of the American Academy ol Political 
andSoculSLience f CCXCV fS.pt.^h-. 1954), p< 126> 
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but dislike "» U " C * " fi ,i,Hty ar>d materiali.m in America, but 

teF ,„ «««•'•"• — ' -"' „, tocl „ race prejudice. • u P* r i fi ™^ Z th „ . oci .ty. The .tudent. poin, 
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•re generally s.u./.ed -»th their experience, in America. 

ic .. .u „.,...,*■ »«rf attitude* of Japanese students toward the 

tr.i four .mage. .tre.s the American .deologieal .phere whereas the last two image. «£»«" «>* ™" 
icrui par. of .1. From th»e gen«.el»«d view., the author, proceed to the more specialized image, ol 
Japanese students in the U.ited State.. The image, of these student, are determined by the relationship 
between three factor.: ( 1| the .ludtnfl aim. in coming to the United State.; (2) the extent to which he 
achve-e. the.e aims and finds labsfying experience, in this country; and (3) hi. tie. with hi. native land. 
The Author, divide their group into Japan-alienated student, and Japan-oriented student.. Among lh* first 
■re o.e "eomu rebel" and the "ideologist" type., while among the .econd are the "adjuator" and the ,, na- 
oomauet" type*. Tbe Japanese "woman rebel" >. found to be least likely to develop unfavorable attitude. 
toward the Uajlcd Stales while in thi* country because of her great appreciation for the freedom of Ameri- 
can womea. The "ideologist" does not always develop favorable attitudes during bio sojourn in the United 
State*. The ' adjustor" is iuch more concerned with achieving a certain goal in the United States than with 
the ideologist', intent to mea.ure American ideology. The "adjustor" is likely to be secure and rather 
satiated because of hi. achievement of a specific goal. The nationally-oriented students are usually nega- 
tive i> their rear Mone (award America because of what they conceive to be the role of America in Japan. 
After the .rodents return to Japan, the stability of their images is influenced by: 

(1) tbe extent of identification and alienation in regard to their principal membership group, 
and to japan &s a whole. (2) the extent to which America and the American experience i" a .ource 
of gratification and self esteem in their life in Japan: and (3) the extent to which, from the perepec- 
t.»e of their life plans. America's behavior and relation, with Japan allows them to identify with or 
accept the role of 'Americas-educated returnee', as assigned them by the public. lt * 

S^e*.ii<a!J y eseahaog. the woman rebel's experiences in her country after her return from America tend to 
-,«'. , '■**■•' » du# «*»T. The ideologist seems to return home with a .ansa of disappointment and 
"e^Ucooc ..t. ». United States, and may turn to .ome aspect, in Japanese life to identify himself with 
uT, asu^* .£" !! » ****** "* b°«< b,s experiences in America aud hi. return «» hi. home whet. 

Ml the nZeL !. a *** '*-""»« »»«o practice. The author, conclude their study with a di.cua.ionof 

ef rsei,.,.c tm ^'rtZ."!^™" Upmn -tudenU' image, of America, and (2) of the development 

''.atr. ° 9l pl^uca 1 T a ,C a S e!! d, ?c SlUd • OU, lm *«" °' th * U " ,l * d StAt " " The Annals of the American 
" nfrrh^T"^^^^^ " C *" ° CXCV <S * pUmb "' »«4). pp.-glTToT 

^Smmr^ Vm^ LJL.f^V 9 ' '.'^ *">*Wll EAmtod Japaneee. Part I and n. '■ The Annal. oj 
U teTr»T tf-ggfei!S»l *nd Social Sr ^ nce. CCXCV (September. m«>. pp . S^-loT 



.. v.... lou wiiiort and LippHt' 7 resorted on .. part of their study o( Oerm.n 
In an article •■**•»•«« « " J" iSS * - «*»onih. to * year durm K I.« per.od from 1949 to 195. 
leader, who ••fMl«l "»< e * 0UtcO m«i of the students' visit and the type, of experience. 

While the original .ludy «>m« !?^f„"„«M l.«»*«,a," the art.cle MmiH >fdl to * summary c.« ihtm.m 




America. They look now at < 




The Useem.' study. JJU «>., t rH-Edu W d Man tn India, W i. *•«*«*. «^ ^ "^^s^ 
cross-cultural education field. Thi. is a study of student returnee, who have studied in America and Europe. 
It Jims to diicover the influences of those returnees to India and to arrive *t some .«*«r»ll*«bo n « that *.« 
be used by administrator, of .tudeo. exchange, between countries. The investigator, use open-end cues- 
uon. and projective techniques in their intensive interview, with 110 foreign-educated Indian. ";";""" 
eaters also ..cur. |tf« M««ory documents from each individual in order to help them understand their sample 
and to shed .ome light on the analysis of the data collected. The authors find that foreign education help, 
the Indian studeni gem e«lf-«nfid.«ce. widens his vision of social life, improves his methods of thinking and 
working, aids him in adopting more democratic ways in interpersonal relauous. and leads him to discover 
the worth of himself and his country. But spe«ific.lly. the author, find th.t a hroad educat.™ of th. student, 
abroad is found more valuable upon their return than a specialised training, that team study tends to aid in 
the application of the learning attained abroad to the home need., that student, are .inpre..cd mostly *»* 
their professors and landladies during their foreign sojourn, that most students live in the city after their 
return, and that the innovators among the returnees seem lo be between the ages of forty and fifty. The 
author, r.comm.nd that a careful .election of Indian students for the purpose of study abroad be instituted; 
that the universities which admit these students should plan carefully their integration into the school com- 
munity, end should provide many opportunities for .octal interaction between international students and 
others. The student returnee, should be given opportunities to work in their fields ol competence in order 
that they may make significant contributions to their country. 

Morns' study 20 of 318 international students, excluding Canadians, at the University of California 
in Los Angeles in 1954-1^55 is an attempt to discover, among other things, the relationship between the na- 
tional status and the attitudes of these international students toward the United States. The students arc 
aaked to indicate the rank of their own countries as well as of five other countries . including the United 
States, according to their living, cultural and political standards. The students are alao asked to rank their 

own native countries as they think Americans would rank them. In addition, the author ask. the etudents to 
provide information concerning five items, such a. the degree of their pride or shame in the activities of 
other compatriot., and the amount of interest they exhibit in close touch with their own homelands. The.e 
items are used as indicators of the degree of involvement of each student with his country. As a result of 
the data gathered by all these devices, the author finds that students from low ranking countries do not 
necessarily have unfavorable attitudes toward the United States. The main conclusion of this Study is that 
when the student thinks that Americans rank his country lower than what he ranks it, he is much more Ukely 

U> have unfavorable attitudes toward the United States, especially if he is highly involved with hi. own coun- 
try. However, when the student feels that Americans rank his country higher than he does, he is more like- 
ly to hold favorable attitudes toward the United States, especially if be identifies himself closely with his 
nation. 

A study at Cornell University was alao undertaken to investigate the reciprocal effects of contacts 
between intern ational students and American students. A report on part of this study appeared in 1956. 2I 

Jeanne Watsoo and Ronald Lippitt. "Cross-Cultural Learning; A Study among a Croup of German Lead- 
e '»-" institute of Inlernano oal Education News Bulletin . XXX (June. 1955). pp. 2-5; 19. 

lb Ibid. . p. ). 

" John Useem and Ruth Hill Useem. The Western- Educated Man in India (New York: The Dryden Press. 
iQ 1955) 

Richard T. Mcrris. "National Status and Attitudes of Foreign Students. " The Journal of Social Issues . 
it xmmfc). P p *o-25. 

Rose K. Goldsen. Edward A. Suchman and Robin M Williams. Jr. . "Factors Associated with the D«- 
v-lopmeniof Cross-Cultural Social Interaction." The Journal of Social Issues. XII ( 195b). pp. 2b- U. 
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Real, and Humphrey 24 -tudicd the .ttit-d.s and th. adjustment of .elected Mexican students durint 
their . JT-tt. United States a. well a. after their return to Mexico. This study starts with a re view of 
the nature of the Mexican culture and how it differs or resemble, the American culture. Th. study d«.c r .b es 
the origin, and characteristics of Mexican students in the United States, and outline, the source, of the.r 
iniormation about the United States in Mexico. An analysis is given of the change, undergone by .he se- 
lected Mejoea* students and their reaction* to America and their problem, during their stay in this country. 
Among these reactions, the authors find that Mexican students admire the high standard of living m the 
Cuted States, but criticize the looseness of social pattern, and values in America, especially the moral 
values. The students are impressed by the respect of law and order in America. Those student, think that 
the American family doe. not provide close relationships, but provides respect and equality among its mem- 
bers. Politically speakine. the United States is noi regarded as aggressive or imperialistic. Many Mexican 
students seem to support the American foreign policy in general except in what they term as America's help 
to Fascial, in South America, Americas democracy is regarded as ideal and effective except when racial 
is.u*. are discussed. As for the American university, Mexicao students are amazed by the great competi- 
tion among students, but are greatly satisfied'with the freedom in the classroom and the informality of the 
American professors. 

Lambert and Bressler 2 ^ published, in 19S7, their study of Indian, Pakistani and Ccyloncse students 
at the University of Pennsylvania. This study describes the development by each international student of "a 
set of material and psychological adjustments to his physical environment" in order to describe bis three 
roles of (1) a student. (2) a tourist, and (3) an ambassador, and to discover the social determinants of 
these rolls. Each role behavior is conceived of as a result of situational and socio-cultural determinants. 
The author* of Qua study contend that "the major determinants of the experiences of Indian student* in the 
United State* he in India, not in the United States, and that Indian socio-cultural norma provide the primary 
cumexi of ueir selection and interpretation of experiences in the United States. " 2fa Some of the students' 
American experiences and images of family practice., political behavior, race relations and educational 
■ ywetn. m the United States serving as examples of the findings are: (I) The student, studied think that the 
,* 4 tJ™, JT V " ,'• x »°-* | y-«««t structure providing for limited interaction, and restricted function." " 
mi w«™mV ,imDhc "V » *■ relationship, of the family members but cannot find in these relationships 
Z hoelT?. t. *". *"™ tom<d lo 4mon e ** member, of their own families, and hence they believe that 
»e*7an1 high .£,ua SS?T " Am * rie " •"**»■ W They admire the American woman for her acbieve- 
g cet and high status, although some criticize her lack of femininity. (4) The student, observe the lack d 
U _tt»d . . p. 2«. 

" ^^Ut^^XLZ^'Tl W * Cook " " The EUect * »'Sttu.tt«ul Factor, on Personal 

M lUlpk BeH. and I/ rf t "* Am " ic "'- " Th.J. WM lof Sscall.suss . XII , 1956). pp. 33-3* 

» st^ " e Mexican *- un 

u v.rs 1( y of admnesou Prets'TyS??*"**'*'' -^ dUn St ^«"'» on an A merican Campus ( Minneapolis Om- 
, 7 ttet-P- M. 
i!g- ■ P. 64 



T9m , (i , r (,\dcr people IB the United Slates and point out th.it the American family cmphainei the gratifi- 
ealvsM .v r*er*onaht\ nerds but lienor*-* the need o( society. (5) In the realm o( political affairs, the students 
in ihi> «u»Sv th:nh that American political life deviates somewhat from the democratic principles, that the 
rr-.»»» madi- •! ommum cation are effective and helpful but that theie media seem to be concerned often with 
;<r.a. «*eni*. (fl Retarding race relation* in the United States, the majority of the students believe that 
prc.jdicr asa.nci Ne«ro«a is America'* biggsit dilemma. (7) The student*' p* Vca.pt ions of American ada- 
C*llMi are influenced by comparison* between their own countries" systems and the American system. Al- 
though the students rc»«ni the ascribed inferior status to their country, thay admire the America educa- 
tional system in general and especially the democratic methods used in institutions of higher education. 
(SI The authors point out (hat Indian students arc sensitive to certain subjects such as caste, untouchables 
and colonial policies, and thai any allusion to these sensitive areas by Americans would arouse in these 
students the feeling that Americans are hostile to India or that they looX down on that country. The students' 
perception of a low-accorded status to their country, and eventually to themselves, would predispose them 
to a negative view of America. The authors' conclusion is that Americans should avoid these areas of cul- 
tural sensitivity and should attempt to help the international student to develop a feeling of security so that 
he rray be able to evaluate the host culture objectively. 



From the previous summary of related research to this study, it is apparent that researchers have 
discovered the great significance of the study of cross-cultural education and its problems and promises. 
However, this field is still in its infancy, and extensive research in this area is still needed. Z8 

Background 

The region of the Middle East witnessed the birth of two of the earliest civilizations in history, the 
Egyptians in the Nile Valley and the Sumcriana and Babylonians in the vallsy of tha Tigris and Euphrates, 
and later embraced two Arabic Empires, the Umayyads in Damascus and the Abbasida in Baghdad. How- 
ever, its long history manifests some dark ages, one of which is the pre-world War 1 period o! Ottoman 
occupation. In the early decades of the Twentieth Century, the people of the Middle East started their slow 
awakening. Their leaders realized that knowledge in really an important power. They searched around 
for "knowledge. " but they could not find it in the "sick" Ottoman Empire, nor could they find it in the rest 
of poor and under-developed Asia and Africa. Since the West was the powerful part of the world, they en- 
couragad thair countrymen to Study in the West and to return with their knowledge to remedy tha ills of their 
Lands, Later, when the various provinces of the Middle East gained their Independent or semi-independent 
status, the newly established national governments encouraged students to study abroad. At the present 
time, many students studying abroad are fully supported by their respective governments. For instance, 
one third of the 1. 100 Iraqi students now studying in the United States are bursary students. ' The con- 
tinuous encouragement of Middle Eastern governments to student exchange programs brought significant 
results as Tables A and B clearly indicate. 

Table A shows that the United States was chosen for study by many of the Middle Eastern Arab stu- 
dents and Table 8 shows that the Arab countries alone sent the fourth largest group of international students 
to the United States in 1956-57. Because of the differences between the Middle Eastern culture and the 



COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NUMBERS OF ARAB STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1921-22 AND IN 19S6-S7 10 



Country 



Iraq 

Jordan and Palestine 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

Saudi Arabia 

Syria 

Yemen 

Egypt 



1921-22 


19S6-* 


21 


69b 


-. 


580 


.. 


10 


•• 


451 


__ 


39 


22 


321 


.. 


9 


26 


381 



2o. 
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0«, t . of the Cultural Attache, Embassy of Iraq. Education in Iraq (Washington. D' C. The Embassy, n. d. ,. 

Institute o( International Education, Handbook on International Study 195a (2d ed. ; New York The Institute) 



TABLE B 



., lM „M ARAB STUDENTS in the 
COMPARE »«««" "^o^S^otTS^EH AREAS 
VSgSSSS W« «« STUDVJNC ,N THE UN.TED 





Total Number oi Students 
in 1956-57 


Area 




Far East 


12.949 
5.99b 


Europe 


5, 4H 


Norih America 


5,243 
3. 921 


Middle East (Arabs only) 


Soulh America 


2 099 


Caribbean 


1,7 32 


Central America 


1,424 


Africa 
Oceania 


424 



*.mer.can culture, many of these students are having problem, of adjustment to the Utter «yjMr«. To*. 

Hrst uXthe l j0 r areas of cultural oilier. Those feature, of the M^dle Eastern culture which may 
present potential area, of conflict with the America™ culture »r. di.eu.sed br.efly here 

(11 Social Organ .zation. --Although three different group organizations e*i.t, namely: pastoral 
oom adir and semi-nomadic. agricultural settled villager, and townsmen, the common features only will be 
emphasised in these short remarks. The Muslim family exhibits the following Six traits: it ,s extended, 
patrilineal, patriloc.l. patriarchal, with pr.ference to parallel-cousin marriage, and occasionally poly- 
gamous. The traditional Middle Eastern family adheres to these traits much more than the Western- 
oriented Arabic family. The Middle Eastern family has much more influence on its member, than the 
American family does on its members. The Arabic family starts to consolidate its power over the Individ- 
ual early in childhood. Children are trained to be obedient to the elder members of the family, and to act 
with these members collectively but not independently until a rather advanced age. Girls in the traditional 
Muslim family are usually looked upon as subordinate to boys, and marriage is typicaUy arranged by the 
parents. In Western-oriented families, the girl has freedom to manage her own affair, and can get married 
by her own choice, coupled with the consent of her parents. 

[2) Economic Organization. --The nomadic tribes still move from one place to another seeking belter 
food for themselves and their herds. The settled villagers concentrate on agriculture as their biggest source 
of livelihood. The land is still owned by the wealthy few while the majority of the population are tenant 
farmeri who work for their livelihood on the farm, or who rent the land from the sheiks. At the present 
time, many governments are starting to distribute small areas of land to farmers as a first step in solving 
the farm crisis. The city-dwellers have been influenced by the flow of Western goods and technology. In 
the cities of the Middle East, one would observe a small rising middle class, a new class of workers, and 
some wealthy "captains 11 of commerce and industry whose bu.ineo.es are expanding rapidly. It is interest- 
ing to note the interdependence of the nomads and tbe sedentary people as it manifests itself in busy small 
regional towns used as contact posts. 

Leadership in nomadic areas is determined by the family power. In the village and especially in the 
city, leadership i» increasingly being associated with wealthy uppcr-clsase. and with army officer.. 

,J > Pol't'c. and Government. --At the present time, the Middle East is pasting through a very sig- 
nificant period io its history. This period is marked by extreme distrust of colonial powers, frustration 
from foreign meddling, and a great outburst of nationalism. Many coups d'etat were staged in the past few 
years in Egypt. Syria, lracj and the Sudan w.th political unrest in still other countries. The new regimes 
came with prom.se. of new reform programs in all major departments of government. 
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,2 H.pha.l P.u. (ed.). Jordan (Nsw Haven Human R.Ut 



iono Area Files, 1957). 



Arab students and especially those In high school* and colleges have influenced public opinion and 
have entered the picture a* a new political fore*. 

Although political partief art dissolved in many countries of the Middle East and censorship over 
the press ts a common practice in some countries, political democracy and political consciousness are 



(4) R»l.fiion and Values. --Islam m the religion of ihs majority of the Arabs The Muslin Araba can 
be divided into the conservative majority and the liberal minority. Islam holds the supreme power over 
the performance, thinking and faeling of the «triet majorily. In n- Jny communities the Koran in etill the 
major source of knowledge and justice. The mosque is the gathering place in many villages and in the tra- 
ditional sections of town*. There are strong elements of ritual* and moral values among the traditional 
Muslins, and a certain fear of the spirits and the evil eye. 

The liberal minority in the cities minimize the influence of Islam over their lives by following their 
own interpretation of the spirit of the Koran or by disregarding religion as a force in their lives. 

As for the values of the Arabs, Che majority of the people admire bravery and daring, offer hospi- 
tality and generosity, put group solidarity and responsibility ahead of individual activities, take special 
pride in their honor, may fight for revenge but may forgive easily too. and appreciate freedom and inde- 
pendence. Naturally, these values change in intensity from the nomadic camp to the agricultural villaga 
and the Westernised city. 



CHAPTER II 
METHODOLOGY 

The "open-end" ml»rvi*wi, which constituted the major lourrt of (h* data for Ihia study, vara 
chosen for the following r«noni ( 1 the interviewee is given the freedom 10 express himself la a detailed 
manner which may aapot* new areas of significance not eovared by <'n- prepared quaeilone. (2) iK- aubject 
is allowed ". . . to respond in lermi of his own frame of reference. The freedom to respond, in a sen»e. 
forces the eubjeci to reepond in icriri of the factors which are aalicnt to hint!"' aad (3) there la no eubni- 
tute for person-to-person interviews in the opportunity it provides for witnessing the emotional reactions 
of the subject and for understanding the exact meaning of Ms responses. 

The use of the native language, Arabic, and its various sectional dialects in the interviews, and the 
fact that the interviewer himself Is a Middle Eastern student, helped considerably to break down thi barriere 
of communication and apparently led the students to be frank, talkative and very cooperative. An Arab stu- 
dent, for initanf*. might have been too shy or too polite to expreis his real personal icwi regarding Ihe 
United States to an American interviewer. 

The Student Interviews 



Two interviews were developed with the valuable aid of two Stanford University professors. 2 The 
first was composed of twenty questions and its content ranged from personal data about the subject to hie 
percepts concerning American education and culture. This interview schedule attempted to obtain the basic 
data needed to answer certain fundamental questions which the present study has posed. Theas question* 
were as follows: 

1. Are p 

academic program planned, marital status, type of college, duration of sojourn, and perceptions of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the Middle East associated with Middle Eastern students' adjustment to Life in the 
United States and with their attitudes toward this country? 

2. Is national status, as conceived by the student and as conceived by Americans according to him. 
associated with hie attitudes toward the United States? 

3. Is successful adjustment to life in America associated with success in college »orh' 

The majority of the interviews were private and individual in nature, and only a few of then were 
group interviews of two or three students. The students were interviewed on campus and at their resi- 
dences. On campus, the International House's lounge and the cafeteria provided excellent meeting places. 

Interviews wars conducted also in the etudenU' private offices, in their laboratories, or outdoors on a 

bench. The length of each interview ranged from 40 minutes to two hours. 

The investigator also viaited some students at their residences after an appointment was made for 
the purpose of interviewing them. All interviews were conducted tn an Informal and cordial way. Many 
students extended their hospitality to the interviewer during and alter the interview*.. 

Each interview usually started with familiar questions about the subject's personal life while he was 
in bis country in order to put the subject at ease and to gather from him some basic data concerning his life 
in hie native land. Then, the questions covered the •ubjeet's pre-arrival conceptions of the United States. 
hie first impressions of this country and the aims which he had hoped to achieve from his study in America. 
The next few questions attempted to evoke the subject's ideas concerning his college, its environment, and 
bia social life during his sojourn her*. There were other queetions which were used to enable the investi- 
gator to discover the student's attitude* toward, and hi* image* of the people and their culture. The quee- 
tions that followed invited the student 10 compare his country with the United States and to rank his country 
ta th* Ught of certain criteria. He was also asked how he thought Americans rank it in order to discover 
whether there was an association between ascribed national status and the attitudes of the students. 

Mart* Jahoda, Morton Deutsch snd Stuart W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations with Especial 
Reference to Prejudice. Part One: Basic Process** (New York; The Drydon Pre**. 1951). p. 173. 

The two professors were Dr. Gsorg* D. Spindler and Dr. Fr.diek McDonald. See a Sample of the** 
interviews In tfat Appendix. 

Pre-arnvsi acculturation refers to the degrse to which the student had contacts with Americans abroad, 
•ad the extent to which he was influencsd by th*s* contacts. 
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•*•**" *•*•""-" ~ r . pr .-ent.tiv. only ol the student, .n the unw tr%1 _ 

S-c. *>• •*«#* ** "'*"' C "'* rn u^ on. which w.re b*..d on it apply pr.m.r.ly to «K« m . ^ | 

_ **^5£ — «-* fcb "" ' ^ ,W, SSt. l .rn *tud*»t bod,e. in other part, of th. Un** . 

TW f "-»T law yew »_ 

■ " a -.u r,., OT i Student Advisers and with faculty mem- 

» ..„- ,„. o„...rv,.- "^-^Sw-S-K — "liege.: ■«■*« u»w.,.„ y . 
w „ .». .^r^^ """"^X'S^; r r Jc L S.«- C.U.... «- San Mateo Jun.or M» Th... 
*- 0«^r..t, M CaUfamM «t •"'^J* 1 '- *" _,«,„„ of the Middle Ea.tern .tudent. u. the .an.pl. o( th.. 

mmm ..w.- *««- »'*JZ i *;™Z"^,u, a * lnf.rm.tto. regarding iiv. b»U ,-..Ho„. 

^t, TW «.«• o( *«. "' rt "™' B ' , | ,„,„ k . Iu d Mt . in America, college. »nd un.».r..l,e. „ 

a~c..-d br the- »dv...r.? « "'''", mL«S ...i.n.d or d.....i.fi.d with the.r collet, hie «d 
ml tk. uwruuotl room!.? (» Ar. t»e Ar.o ■«• ' • ._„;,,„ college need in order to meet 

ar* cooi*mpUlim« .ending students to the United Sttt.s? 

ClaaiOcaUoe of the Data 

1 Tit. data -hie* w.r. obtained from the Foreign Student Adviser, and faculty member., were 
claaeified tat. five cate.orie. major problem, of th. Arab etudent.. existing program* for mt.*nauon,i 
^TJtpUjU AJri^ «U.... «d M W.r.,ti*.. general rating of the ^^^SSZZ 
d*s.st..Uct,o. with coUeg. Ufa, suggestion, for the improvement of program, for »^ r "* l »" a ^; d "" ™ 
Awwnca* college, and »ugg*.tion* for the . m prove me nt of .tudent mi. .ion program, in the MiOOie bast in 
erdcr to facilitate tte traa*f.r of individual, from th. Arabic cultore and educational .y.tem to the Ameri- 
ca* adwratioo *nd colture. Th.a. data were u*ed to 

U| tapp.«mrni th* dat* obtained from the .tudent. concerning their life in America; 

(M aid is determining their e.ti.faction or dt.satitfaction with thi* life; 

ft) tnak. iqm rMommendation. to the Middle Ea.tern and American educational 

.urhor u.e. aimed at faciUuUng the adjaatment of Arab atudent. to American 

•dwdion and cultvre. 

I. The dau which w«r* obUiaed from the .tudent interview* were classified into categoric, for each 
gd eh* kll«u.| pe.. arrival acculturatiaa, pr..*rrlval favorable***, toward the UnitedStates. age. sex, ack- 
**•*€ rr^um pl*a*j*d. snariul sums, type of college, duration of .ojourn, national stAtua. perception o 
*••»»**• •*•»*»*» *» llc r »■ the Middle Ceet. and succa** in college. * 

I. The lapee ri i.i factor to which all theee variable, were to be associated was adjustment. Adjust- 
****4 ».« dsswaed for ch« pvrp«4* of thi. study a* th* *Kpr****d aatisfection of th* Arab *tud*nt with hi. *o- 
>o«rs bb the Uaated SteU*. There were three separate ratings of the Arab students 1 eatisCaction-dlssatls- 
*** ^ _*" * *••* *•*•»«•■ aoioura. These ratings, however, had a high percenUge of agreement 198 p«* 
tea*) •*wa which s fMal *atlei.cUoe-di.sati*Uction rating was mad*. The** three rating* wars as folio** 

4a) A raua* of gaa*r*l .ati.tacuon which was baaed on the opinions of the students' *dvi.**« 
and teacher, who were interviewed by the investigator. 



•r*r 4e*u4e ceaceruag she saample, see Chapur III. 



*r« oaou. oa how tha .twaeau w.re cUs.tfied arcoreUag to th.se caUgoriea. se* Chapter IV. 
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(b) A rating •>! g«n*Tel d*li»tflCI»on of ih«- ■•ludrti whuh was b.iaed on the Opinion o< his Icl- 
lo« student* *hu knew him well. This was the least signthcant Kec.iuse »ome students 
did not wjiti to express their opinions ol their friends' problems .in-l lorne students were 
t*» poln* 10 ni.it<o *nv objective cwlujlion of their friend*. 

(O The moat sinrafioaM rating wa» that which was obtained from the student interviews 

utilising their response to the following questions in the interview schedule because these 
,.„.,„,,, ware direct ««pr«nioni of airh person's own feeling* of satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction 

(1) 'After your present experience of studying and living in the United States, where 
would you prefer 10 study if you have the chance to do so again' 1 And *h/ ,h 



(2) 



"The following question is purely a hypothetical one; il you have no obligation* of 
loyalty to your country, and if you have the freedom of choice, where would you like 
to settle: here in America or in your native lard? Follow-up questions: II prefer- 
ence is to stay. in home land, what disadvantage do you see in life here"* If prefer- 
ence is to stay here, what advantages do you see in life here?" 

(3) "How do you use your leisure time here? What kind of activities do you participate 
In? Follow up question: Of what nationality are thoee who participate In the activi- 
ties in which you take part?" 

(4) "What values do you personally find in studying in your present college or university' 
What >hortcommgs do you find in this institution? What do you think of the extra- 
curricular activities) in this institution'" 

(5) "Do you believe that many American students are friendly and interested in becom- 
ing friends with Arab students' Why? What about Americans in general'" 

(6) "Do you think that many Arab students like to associate with American students' 
With Americans in general? Why?" 

(7) "What do you think of American girls (or men) ' Do you think that Arab student! 
have any difficulty in making dates' If yes, why?" 

(8) "What problems of adjustment, in your opinion, are most common to the Middle 
Eastern Arab students in America? (Problems such as social manners, language, 
school work, food, sex. living quarters, homesickness, etc.)" 

The expressed opinions of the ttudents in answering these questions constituted an important basis on 
which ratings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the sojourn were made. The following examples will il- 
lustrate how satisfaction and dissatisfaction were found respectively on the basis of the responses of two 
students. 



The first excerpt 6 indicated a highly satisfied student. He said: 



Before I came here, I thought Americans were materialistic, but I changed my mind 
after I Stayed here. Americana ara laaa matarialistic than moat of the Oriental people 
.... I received a great deal of help from Americans and I love to visit their homes and 
go out with them. I respect the American civilization and X know that we can lcaro a lot 
here. ... I like the scientific studies, and their liberal methods of teaching. 

I think Americans are friendly with everyone, especially with foreign students, but 
many Arab students do not like to associate with Americans because these students have 
ultra-nationalistic tendencies. . . . American girls are by far better than our girls, and 
I prefer to marry an American girl. 

I like American democracy. There is no master and servant here. All are the same. 
I believe that we should become Americanized 1 . 

' r **lly prefer to live in America. Food, clothes, freedom are all better here (than in 
my country). . . it is too much sacrifice to live in (native country) . . . and even if 1 have 
**> go there (native country) 1 would lik* to coma back here. 



A aunoiia statement must be made here. These two excerpts do not represent two continuous state- 
"" n represent many scattered quotations put together from the responses of two students with •at- 

' , *TV* ri "'* C,IOn *° d dl "* t,,f * ct "» n for the purpose of illustration. The rating of each response de- 
pended od th* ov.,-ali ■alisfaction or dissatisfaction expressed in it. 



...... * o r « «... *. rr » -^^^^^M^::'^-:".:^" °* - •««■ 

,,,.. If. follows* remark, .how clearly th. dies. ll.l».« 
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h.re -J. lh. hfc.roi.Oon given I. not directly on g.ogr.phy. Am.ne- Uck. a «.v,U,._ 
£5 Pe.pl. here f«l IUI they .re rich. bu. they are on.y rich in material lh.„ M , 

iT« know..d £ . If you want to have a *fe.l> degree. Hk. II h.rc. but,/ want a >nu< 
edi.ct.on .010 Europe. . . . American, spend their time reading carloon. or watchm K 
cowboy .h'owt on T. V. but they do not buy a good book to read. American, do not ap- 
preciate «ood mu.ic. art or lit.ratur. ■■ European, do. - . . It !■ very rare to find an 
American bu.ine..men who i. really educ.led except in hie narrow business. ... The 
American perion live, in a vicioue circle: he work, hard for the money, and goes home 
ured to .leep. work again and .Jeep again. He doe. not know what is going on. Take for 
,aiunce hi. enry of hi. neighbor, hi. belie! in cheap advertisement and hi. belief in what 
he hear.. . . . Their (American) new. commentators who wriie fast and think in a .uper- 
ficiai manner t.U the American people that other people and nation, are either black or 
white, bad or good. . . . People here don't have the courage to face reality which i. the 
continuous ri.e in price, and aalario. bncau.e thl. doe. not help the country. 

American. hav« In reality one party nol two, because the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican pariie. are just tht aame. There are condition, and regulations which prevent the 
establishment of new parties. . . . 

4. In order to check the readability of the investigator's interpretation of the protocols and hence 
hi. mly»,» of the student.' ..tie/action or di. satisfaction, an independent rater read the protocols and 
asalyaed each subject', satisfaction or dissatisfaction. A high percentage of agreement (95 per cent) wa. 
found between the investigator's rating and those of the independent rater. 

5. After the satisfaction-dissatisfaction rating for each student was determined and convenient cate- 
gories for each variable were established, contingency table, were drawn to associate each variable with 
the dependant factor, which is satisfaction or dt. satisfaction. 

6. In order to discover whether any association existed between each variable and satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, the cbi square analysis of independence was used. A detailed statement on the finding of 
this analysis will be found in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER 111 
THE SAMPLE AND THE INTERVIEWS 

ThiS chapter will present ihc follow,,.*.. (I) • detailed description of «h« aampl. r»( th« study, and 
( 't the data ,tathered dom the student and faculty interviews and selected quotation! from the student tnter- 
viems in order to illustrate the Significant (rend, in the student-' responses. 

Tbt Sample 

The •ample of this study eoneiats of all the e.2 Middle Caatern Arab students who were studying or 
u. reeidence during the Summer Senior* 19S8- 1959 at selected California collegea and univeraitiee a* 
•hown in Table I. The only exception was the student who was visiting the Berkeley eampua of th. University 
of California from the University of New Mexico. 

Th. students interviewed came from Iraq. Jordan. Kuwait, Lebanon. Lybia, Sudan, the United Arab 
Republic and Yemen. Table I ihows the niimbtr of students from each of these countriea. 

Table J indicates that the students in the sample range in age fioro 19 year* to 36 years. 



TABLE 1 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE ACCORDING TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 



Colleges and Universities 



Number of Arab 

Students 

Inter viewed 



University of California at Berkeley 

Stanford University 

San Francisco State College 

San Mateo Junior College 

University of California Extension at Da via 

Modesto Junior College 

University of San Francisco 

Oakland Junior College 

Sacramento Junior College 

California Polytechnic at San Luis Obiapo 

Contra Costa Junior College 

University of New Mexico 



Total 



31 

15 

1 

3 

£ 
£ 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
62 



IS 



TABLE i- 



r>lsrRIIU'TION 



OK THE SAMPL E ACCO 



,n.NG TO NATI VE COUNTRY 



Iraq 



UB ,.<,A„ fcR .p-Hc;.; gaj-scr 



Jordon 

Lebanon 

Kuwait 

Sudan 

Lyhi» 

Yemen 



Number of Students 
Interviewed 

21 

1} 
5 

9 

5 
4 
3 

1 

1 



Total 



62 



TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE ACCORDING TO AGE 







Number of 


Percentage of 


Age in Years 




Students 


Students 


19 - 23 




13 


211. 


24 - 28 




33 


53.0 


29 - 33 




12 


19.3 


34 - 36 


Total 


1 


7.7 




62 


100.0 



The students in the a ample were predominantly single male. Of &2 students interviewed, only 4 
were girls and only 1 3 were married. Among those married students, only one left bis wife in his native 
country whLit be wai studying in the United States. Most of those students were married to Arab spouses. 
Only three vere married to American girls, one to an Egyptian-American girl, and another to a Dutch girl 
whom he met here. 

As for the academic status of the subjects interviewed, the majority were studying toward graduate 
degrees, as shown in Table 4. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE ACCORDING TO THE ACADEMIC 
DECREES TOWARD WHICH THE STUDENTS WERE STUDYING 



Undergraduate 

B. A. and B.S. 



M.A. and M.S. 

Ed. D. . Ph. D. and M. t>. 



17 
28 



The students were distributed over twenty-five fields of study in their American colleges and uni- 
versities, as shown in Table i. Ail of th. students w.re engaged in studies in the scientific field whether 
pure, applied or descriptive, 
"fine arts. " 



No student was found to be attracted to the field of "literature" or to the 



Table 6 mdicates that the students' sojourn in the United States varied from six months to twelve 
years. However, over half of these students had stayed between 6 months and 35 months. Only one had 
stayed seven years, another had stayed ten years, and still another had stayed twelve years in the United 
States. 

Financially speaking, the majority of the mudente had to support themselves during their sojourn 
in this country. However, full scholarships from the students' native governments, and scholarships and 
fellowships £rorn their American universities which helped pay part of their expenditures, were enjoyed by 
ever one-third of these students, as shown in Table 7. 

TABLE 5 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE ACCORDING TO F 
OF ACADEMIC CONCENTRATION 



ELDS 



Academic Field 



Number 



Students 



Engineering 

Architecture 

Political Sci.nce 

Education 

Business Administration 

Chemical Engineering 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Entomology 

Electronic i 

Electrical Engineering 

Geology 

Genetics 

Physics 

Public Health 

Law 

Agriculture 

Geophysics 

Sociology 

Social Science 

Agricultural Engineering 

Agricultural Economics 

Petroleum Engineering 

Mathematics 

Home Economic* 



62 



TABLE b 

IMP 

SOJOURN 



. b .r-rORDING TO THE DURATION OF 



_, _.-M-a. a- uses -v- •■== Number of Student • 

* Duration in *«•" * nd M° ltlhB 

27 
10 
8 
1 
I 
3 
1 



1 



i 

Total 62 



O.o - 


1. H 


z - 


2.11 


3 - 


J. II 


4 - 


4. 11 


5 - 


5.11 


6 - 


6.H 


7 - 


7.11 


a - 


8.11 


9 - 


<». 11 


10 - 


10.11 


11 - 


11.11 


12 - 


12.11 



TABLE 7 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE ACCORDING TO SOURCES OF 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT DURING SOJOURN IN THE 

UNITED STATES 



Number of Percentage ol 
Source ol Support St" 1 '"" Students 



Own family and part-time work *5 3°. 5 

Native government scholarships 2l 34, ° 

American universities' scholarships, 

fellowships, and assistantshipe 6 9.5 



The Data 

Each student in the sample, previously described, was interviewed. According to the investigators 
"Interview Schedule," all students were ashed certain open-ended questions. The students' responses to 
these question* constituted the most significant part of this study's data. The other data were based on 
interviews with faculty members and Foreign Student Advisers. In this section, an attempt will be made to 
describe how the Arab students responded to the various questions of the Interview Schedule. The question! 
included in this schedule were as follows: 

1. "Now, let us start by asking you some questions about yourself: 

a. How old ate you? 

b. Are you married? Uyei, is your wife (or husband) with you? What 18 her (or bis) 
nationality? If your wife is not here, how do you feel about this temporary separation?" 

The students' anawor* to the question* concerning their age and marital status were shown in the 
early part of this chapter. There wore thirteen married students, all of whom except ono had their wives 
~»th th«o> w th« United States. 

As to how the married students felt about leaving their families in their native countries, the gen- 
eral tendency. #v «o among those whose wives wore heio, was to rsgatd any family separation a« painful 
and worrisome. The only married student in the sample whose wife was left in the Middle East commented 
See Appendix. 



My iuy in Amrnca w*s very useful. No doubt about that, but the separation from 
my wife ltd children made me unable to enjoy life here. B.-mg far oway from my family 
created many problems to me. Before. 1 used to live in my home, bul now I live a. a 
■■naU mi*. I cannot aland thii change in my life. 1 am studying hard so that 1 can re- 
turn to my home faster. 

Another married student whose wife was here informed th>» investigator that: 

The first lime I came lo America I left my wife and children back home. But I 
could not live alone. SO I went back home *nd then returned here for the second «.m« 
with my family. What a difference I find now. I have less worries. I have a home 
now lo come to from school. 

Z. "I understand that you came from (country) In what city did you reside' How long?" 

Seventy- six per cent of the students (or 47 students) had lived in the big cities of the Middle East 
such#s Cairo. Alexandria. Beirut. Tripoli. Damascus. Aleppo. Jerusalem, and Baghdad. These cities 
present many adequate opportunities for learning about the Western culture. Also, many foreigners work: 
and pass through these cilies. Therefore, the students who lived in these cities presumably had better 
chances of acculturation to the Western life than the 15 student* who had lived in the small towns and vil- 
la**' relatively isolated from Westernization. When one of these latter students comes to the United 
States, the cultural change is more sudden and shocking to him than to a student from the Westernized city 
of Beirut, for instance. Therefore, knowing where each student resided helped in estimating the degree of 
cultural adjustment which each had to make to life in the United States. Table 8 shows the cities from which 
the Arab students came to the United States. 

3. "What types of activities did you engage in there? Have you over been associated with persons 
other than your own countrymen? What was the nature and duration ol the association?" 

The most common leisure time activities were spending the time in coffee shops, walking, going to 
the theaters which showed mostly American movies, participating in sports such as soccer, basketball. 
volleyball, and swimming, and attending political rallies. One student mentioned proudly that he "had 
participated u fifty-sit school strikes in the Farouk era in Egypt." 

Only 6 per cent of the student responses mentioned going out with girls, and those who mentioned it 
were from families with Western orientation, as shown in Table 9. Seventy-one per cent of the students 
had associated with their own countrymen or other Arabs. However, 29 per cent of the students mentioned 
that ttioy had either studied in American institutions in the Middle East, worked in American firms, or in 
firms where Americans were employed. One student mentioned that he attended parties given by the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Middle Cast in Baghdad. Another student recalled that she was working for the Ful- 
bright group in Egypt. A third student mentioned that he attended Robert College in Istanbul and was intro- 
duced to American culture there. A fourth student talked about the similarities between his studies at 
the American University at Beirut and those of this present college. A fifth student mentioned that he had 
worked for Socony-Vacuum Company in Damascus for six years and that he met many Americans through 
his job there. A sixth student's experience, while working for the Iraqi Petroleum Company and ARAMCO 
in Lebanon, had helped him form a rather accurate image of America. 

4. "To what degree has your town been influenced by Western culture? How was this influence 
manifested in your own life there?'' 

Seventy-six per cent of the students (or 47) who resided in the large metropolitan cities in the Middle 
East thought that Westernization had already penetrated their cities and had affected in varying degrees the 
lives of the city dwellers . To illustrate the impact of Westernization on their cities, many students re- 
ferred to the up-to-date material goods which had been flowing into their cities. They mentioned the mod- 
'"'"""" °' people's clothes and houses. Western ideas on democracy, justice and law were discussed 
every day in books, periodicals and newspapers. Western literature was introduced to the reading public 
through translation into Arabic. The spread of technological knowledge was enhanced by Western educators 
and experts in the Middle East as well as by native students who had studied abroad. Nationalism itself can 
be attributed, among other sources, to the flow of Western ideas into the Middle East. 

The students were affected by Westernization in varying degrees. Many were enthusiastic about 
uarng western knowledge and science for the advancement of conditions in their country. Others felt that 
Arabic ideology and religion must guide the way to the changes needed in the Midtil* East. Sixty-two per 
cent of the students were totally agreeable to Western ideas and technology, and 38 per cent of them were 
agravabu only to the material aspects of Western culture but did not find Western ideology compatible. 
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TABLE • 




pel rut. l*ab*n©n 
Al.wndrU. U.A.R- 
Cairo. U.A.R. 
J.ruailem. Jordan 
Baghdad. Iraq 
Baarafa. Iraq 
Tripoli. Lebanon 
Bangbesi. I-ybia 
Dwuicui, U.A.R. 
Aleppo, U.A.R- 

i«e e t of We«t«rnl«ation» 

Kuwait. Kuwait 

Ana. Iraq 
Sulaimanyah, Iraq 
Sana. Yamen 
Amman, Jordan 
Hit*. Iraq 

Rawa, Iraq 
Kirkuk. Iraq 
Urn Durman, Sudan 
Nablui. Jordan 



TABLE 9 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES OF ARAB STUDENTS IN THEIR 
NATIVE COUNTRIES 







Percentage of 


Leisure Actlvltiee 




Replica 


Going to Movies 




32.0 


Sitting in Coffee Shops 




24.0 


Participating in Sports 




20.0 


Participating tn Political 






Discuaaions and Political Rallies 




12.0 


WaUtug 




6.0 


Going out with Cirla 


Total 


6,0 




100.0 



Stwdaata **m> raattod in W«at«rniB«d cttiea comprised 76 par cast of th« aetnpU. Students who «•• 
ta a*a- We*toreis*4 ciHei coraprJe«<d 24 per cant of the -ample 



lidad 



ia 



\ "VhM «Ud roi fomf to the Unrtrd state* - 
The responses to this question were classified in T-bl* 6. 

o ■ Wh*t did vog think or the United State* before y«u cam.-* Were those ideas coincident w»ih 
,«ur ani ,niprc»iMi ol «h« U«ft»d St.te. when you arrived here'" 

Seventy-one per tent of the student* (nr S4 «tudrnts) h*d rx.^^.-irr! image* of the United Stale* be- 
fore thev «.arne to thif country. These im^n were sometimes idealized forms of life and people in the 
United SUtes and at other time, were m.ieoneept.oni u f thia country wh.ch t.ndecl to und.r.itimjl. the 

»nc*n people and their culture. Only the Id students (or 29 per cent) who had associated with Americans 
«d studied in American institutions in the Middle Cast seemed to have a realistic ;mage or what they 



Amenc 

or had l>»- 

w*r. to find in the United States upon iheir arrival. 



Follo~in« >m some of the responses of those students who had held various misconceptions about 
the- American people and their culture. One Egyptian student remarked: 

I thought that the United States was highly modernized, its people are confident, its 
society IS wonderful. Personally 1 felt that from different propaganda made by the 
United States. This country is living a propaganda type of life. 

But what do you mean by propaganda? Do. you mean advertisment 7 

Yes, advertisement that makes a cheap thing seem expensive. Their (American) 
life is based on this type of fallacy. 

A second Iraqi student remarked: 

I imagined America as an extraordinary country. I got this idea from movies, 
and from the propaganda of those Iraqis who returned from the United States. When 
1 came, I was disappointed. I found Europe tv»n more beautiful. 

A third Jordanian student had even a bigger misconception regarding the making of money in the 
United States: 

I thought it (America) to be the land of everything. I thought people were the 
nicest on earth. Too bad I did not see that. I thought that money is thrown on the 
streets, and everyone can pick it up. 

A fourth Egyptian doctor held the following ideas on American girls and on cowboys: 

I thought America to be an advanced country: too many cars, life is easy and 
inexpensive. I thought the girls ran after the bays here, especially if the boy had 
a dark hair and black eyes like me. I thought that the streets are filled with wander- 
ing cowboys. 

A fifth Syrian student explained what he termed as his idealized "image" of the United States: 

I expected to find America a very advanced country. I expected the Americans 
to go out of their way to help the foreigner. I thought educational opportunities are 
made easy to the foreigner here. I thought it is easy to find jobs along with my 
studies. 2 idealized everything about America from the American movies which 
I saw in Damacua. 

A sixth Sudanese student was conscious of the color of his skin and therefore was expecting "the 
•wet" as the student termed it. He said: 

I bead a lot about the American's prejudice against Negroes. I tell you, I was 
expecting the worst. The people, I felt, would not be friendly with me. Fortunately, 
when they (Americana) know that you are a foreigner, they try to be nice to you and 
kelp you. 

A seventh Jordanian student eaid: 

Our (Arab students') impressions are of two extremes in regard to America. It 
!■ either a happy country or a bad place to live in. My own arroneoua impressions 
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,. do not work hard here, {£) lh-t 
*, nB K-«* *•« "' ***' P e ° P rH wer k- alone and for hi. -,w n 

,dv»U(. • l ""« J 1 ^ l J , "" ' 

„ llto .l«— «« ch,.dr.„. He ^ 

hA -.,„„„,„ ., u d.M fed , P«ul..r MK •' *»•"« 
An .is"* E«VP"" Amcr.cn home. sky.craper.. 

Tmo^c. W<1 *« •«">«» * h,, '*'" ,.(«r they Lm.hcd thcr mc.L. 1 

*d n„. I—*- *•« "*""7 d n ,' h y . "... *.. Am.r.can. cf.cn drf« taf h— • to 

be the moll common one* 

human being, resemble machines ir ' A ™" e »' fer those wi * dark hair and black . v „. 

W Amer.can college, are all miU- (or las degree., 
in American, .re irr.Ugiou. and immoral. 
S Negroes in America are persecuted everywhere 
S Cowboys and gangsters are all .round the country. 
(») The American family i. losing its unity. 

, , ... Ht* tollowin* indicate various kinds of seemingly less di«- 

contacts with Americans in the Middle Ea.t. A Jordanian young lady .aid. 

Before I came here I thought America to be an extraordinary country A country 
..^IrS with*, tremendous industrial *£«--££**+i. 
who are hospi.able and kind. True there is .ome prejudice in America, but where 
on earth can you find people with no prejudice at all? I certainly found when I came to 
America what I had expected. 
A .econd Lebanese .tudent *a. w.ll satisfied that what he found in America was more or less as he 
had imagined: 

Americans are like other people. There are good Americans and bad Americans. 
I thought the majority were hard workers, free to act or speak, and well-meaning 
people exactly a. I learned about them in Beirut. Whan I came. 1 knew this was the 
'paradise' that the Lebanese were talking about. 

A third student from the Sheikdon of Kuwait mentioned: 

I used to loam about America from the students who returned from it. Also. I 
knew many Americans in Kuwait. It was no surprise to me to find life here nice, 
and American families very friendly. 

7. "Well, have the pas t (number) of years which you have spent in the United States changed 
any of your fir.t impressions of ihe United States ? U so, kn what way? " 

Ninety-five per cent of the students interviewed (or 58 students) indicated thai first impressions can- 
not be relied upon because they result from only a few experiences. They pointed out that residing in the 
United State, for a period longer than a few weeks enables each student to have many other experiences 
which would verify or discredit his early impressions. Even after a lew years' experience in one section 
of the United States, some stated that one cannot generalize concerning the whole country and its entire 
population. However, the fact remains that the majority of the students tended to generalise in regard to 
the United States as . whole, end Its entire population. Almost all of the students had entered the Uai«* d 
States via New York City. Therefore, the first impressions were influenced by the New York environment 
The most common impressions were: 

(a) The streets are crowded with people and cars. 



M 5kV«M|wr» *e" ...tinned an a symbol of American progress. 

I -\ Ev«*WthMHS mOvr« fast- -even pedestrians. 

Id> The system of highways '■ orderly and wonderful. 

,.» M«fcj"J««;« ■"*■" V ™"V lM««J-.«,.„ .„ th. r„,. u ». n ,. (« h . .„.„„,,, < ype in Nc York). 

if) ll "• dtffurult to find on«r a way around. ' r 

i .1 It i« difficult to converse with Americans '-. ,.,-.,. tk.- «-,. >* * < t. . .. .. 

<K* " . — _- . , ««•«■* «,c Btunh English Unviuir is dilferenl irom 

ihe Americanized English language. * * 

Ih) Am#r»c*" people ire materialistic. 

|,| As o»* *wdent summed up Ihe first .n>pr«.,on, "the feeling I w„ lost in a big, buay world. " 

N.nelv-five per cent of the students changed totally or partially their early .mpression. becauae of 
the experience* *h.ch they bad had afterward. . The experiences of the rest of the students seemed to have 
e«6rm*d the.r early impress-On, of the United States. A description of the common , mage, of all the 
students wll 'oilow question 16. which deals with the main characteristics of the American culture. 

8. -After your present experiences of studying and living in the United States, where wouJd you pre- 
fer «© study »' yon h»ve the chance to do so again? And why? 1 * 

Fiftv-nine p« cent of the Arab student* interv>*w«d (or 31 students) indicated that they would like W 
come back to the United States if opportunities to do so in the future would be available. The other 25 stu- 
dent* for 41 per cent > 9 * ld d >* ^y "Quid like to study in another country if opportunities to study abroad 
would be extended to them. 

Those students who wanted to return to the United States for farther «tudy gave the following reasons 
for their desire,: 

(a) The students have become acquainted well with the United States and its people. An Iraqi 
student, who stayed here for six and a half years, represented this view well when he said. "I would choose 
to study again in toe United States because I got adjusted to life here. I have no problems. I feel here like 
I am home. " 

(b) They were satisfied with their American colleges and their offerings. 

(C) They were able to study and work at the same time. Many students admired the availability 
of opportunities for part-time employment. 

(d) They were impressed by the generosity and friendliness of the American people with whom 
dry had associated. 

|e) Their knowledge of English made returning to America more plausible than going to France 
or Germany, for instance. 

in They were impressed with democracy in American education as compared to the rigid methods 
of teaching in England, for example. 

Of those students who wanted to study in another country if given another opportunity to study abroad, 
about one-third (8 students) desired this change simply because they would like to learn about other people 
and other cultures. Those students even mentioned apologetically that they really liked the United States 
and the American people, but just wanted to find out about European education and culture. 

The remaining students ( 17 students) had the following reasons for not wanting to repeat their educa- 
tional experiences in this country: 

(a) American education emphasizes quantity but not quality. One Iraqi student termed American 
•duatioa as "mass-education." 

(b) European culture is better known in the Middle East than American culture. The Arab 
■tudeals interviewed had more opportunities to meet Europeans in the Middle East than Americans there, 

(«) There iiemi to be a great deal ot propaganda against tho Arabs in the. United States which 
»"t« the Arab students' self-esteem. 

(A American foreign policy in the Middle East was regarded as a barrier against fully enjoying 
°m • sojourn here. An Iraqi student explained his frustrations in this regard thus: 

It is hard to communicate with people her© especially concerning our country. They 
think of ua as primitive pcopla who live in huts and ride camels in caravans aero** the 
sand-filled Saharas. 
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M. h f»' (»« •*•«*"■< r „, Hr can0 preferred to Mttic in their n..i v . 

.— O — r. .»U»« « , oim „ ie . 29 .tudanl. (or 40 p«r e.»l, m,«, 

IhuMd su.... coun „ie. bec.u.e of p.r.on.l 
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CTT^. -«T — -»*«•> — •• "V, £$£2*4 . y .lf-r B ..p.c. and th.ir f.. U .( 1 *l«*. 

S5ffaK:£«««wi: tsa s - — - - -*- 

cammoo ^ ^^ pr.j^dico ui America injure, hum— dignity- 

|i| A-r« M marriage, do not Let aad America* Umilie. ar. very loo... 

<c) E^rrthu.. m th« Umt.d Slate, ia .uperficial including friend.hipa. 

(4) u»t* n* tiem ia the rehgioa of America. 

(a) There ia too much conformity in Aro*rica. 

(ft Social Ufa m th« United SUte. i. vary fruatrating. American girl, are auperfieial and un- 

Tho ame iNdinu who wanted to .lay permanently in the United State, gave »a their moat common 

• fee fcUowu.. 

(a| Iflitr o-pportuaiti«e of work aad advmecment are available in America. 

lb* la America, one find, freedom aad equality. 

(<) Americana ar. good-meaning and wfalte-aeartad people. 

<d) The Uaitad Suui prondee the beat malarial comforla in lh. world. 

(at Two eutdeeta mentioned that hecauae thay were Chrlatiana. they prefer the United States m 
order to pwacuce (heir religion freely. 

Tber. mm two eiwieat. who +mr* haaiUnt to make a decialon. It appeared that they favored Uvin * 
m ttair tuitc Uada oolf if good financial oppottuaitle. ware available to them. But they indicated indir»c uv 
thai aaaae •a«-orla»it ( «» did ao« ««uat and ih.roiora they wo»U b« cUa.ified W!th thoe. atodaota who pre- 
lerrad to raeaaia in (he Uaitad Suiai . 

10. "Mow dftyoa aaa ya«r lelea/e lima hare? What kind of activitiea do you participato in? Folio** 
iep «ueatwa Of -*.( nationality arc tha individual, who participate in your actlvltkoa?" 
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Thr acuities -huh svtUpied the siud-nts' leisure tlmt were attending parties, gomgon dates. 
p. f m»M t,n « ,n "P ""' M"""»l «*<■•• reedin*. koidk on punir*, letting part in polit.cn I disc USSlons . 
ir ^*lmg throughout the United St*. e.. dr.v,n K . visiting nt R hl-clubs. ItstcnioR to music, pl-iy-",. the p.ano. 
, n s -atch.n* tofeviiwa The treOueauIss with which each or Iheie activities were mentioned -re show,, m 
T.hle 10 

TABLE 10 

LEISURE TIME ACTIVITIES OF ARAB STUDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



Activity Percentage 

ol Replies 



Attending parties 21.0 

Having dates ]o < q 

Participating in sports 

(soccer, tennis, swimming and ping- pons) 10.0 

Movie* 10, 

Reading 9. o 

Going on picnics 9,0 

Discussing politics 9. 

Traveling 3.5 

Driving 2. S 

Listening to music 2. S 

Attending night-clubs 2. 9 

Playing the piano 1. 

Watching television 1. 

Forty per cent of the interviewed students (or 26 students) preferred to spend their leisure time 
activities with fellow Arab students. 24 per cent of the students (or 13 students) selected American friends 
a* partners in their leisure activities, and 3b per cent (or 23 students) had both Arab and American com- 
panions io their leisure activities. 

Thr most common activities in which Arab students usually interacted with other Arabs were pic- 
nice, sport*, traveling and political discussions, whereas the most popular activities in which Arabs par- 
ticipated with Americans were attending parties, having dates, going to movies, and attending night-clubs. 

II- "U) What values do you personally find in studying in your American college or university? 
lb) What shortcomings do you find in this institution?" 

The students 1 responses to these two questions indicated their genera) satisfaction with their Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Eighty-four per cent of the students (or 52 students) pointed out that the 
values of these institutions to them were greater Uan their shortcomings. Only 16 per cent of the students 
tor 10 studeou) w . re comp u le i y critical of their colleges. 

There was • very wide spread of responses covering the various aspects of American colleges and 
Miversitus, such as college atmosphere, curriculum, extra-curricular activities, students and ths pro- 
fessors. 

Therefore, it may be helpful to sum up io the following pages the most frequent values and short- 
comings attributed by the Arab students to the American colleges and universities in which they were 
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r«3aa& 6 itud e««.) 'ho«8hl that the curricula » 

v . Iua -N.nety per c.n.y of ^JSJU-*- " d d " P<r " "" *"•'"""»••. «».n 

eim. of Mf«i« obj«tw« »d K.v -o ab itud „ nl . wbo were .or, ft™|,„ *,* 

£ , y .umofel-Civ. couiie. *". " e * " , utU choice, they p»lMd *• J"** 1 "*""* 

£^aS?*JS- r.vl.1- -n ..I..- c — 

. t .k. .amole (or 6 student.) had '*• following critic. .me oI 
^^mlMi.- TlQ P" cen ' °' „ "T.^ it provide, too much information wh.ch «,» w 
ihe curriculum In Am """V*"'"" r . ion- (W it «n*M.«M I"*"" 1 *" nc " »'» li *» • nd 
be used in one', own field of conc.n »■«•«■ * J,.„.ion of cold fscl. without 4ny 

5* of the M^c. ..-» - - W -.« J" ^ 'r.s.arch. 






B. Profe.aof. ■ 

f«,or. iMrf to have impree.ed the majority of the .tudent. (M 
I. V>luei -AtntT.cn prcfee.or. e.emeo » ■ .„..„_ wlth their studente. the democratic and 

feapTSft^ is: err! - — - ... *~ ** „,.. 

bar and continuous research 
well a. with their students. 

taught other graduate atudent.. 

C. Methods of Education. 

I Value.. -Ninety-five per cent of the .tudent. (or 51 student.) *-r. impree.ed by th. «. .1 
' d^oTratic method, in conducing cia..e. tn th-.r Am.r.can college. **"*-*»r £ 
cent of the student, (or 46 .tudent.) mention** that applying pre..ure on the .tudent. and 
motivating them to co-operate with a.ch oth.r on the one hand, and to compete on the oth.r 
tended to stimulate the student to put forth hi. bee. effort.. The use of many referem.*- 
and the syllabi in each course were hailed by eighty-one por «m -I the etudente (or *« 
atudente) because they found that these method, motivated them toward reading more doom 
in the <our.es. Twenty-six per cent of th. etudenis (or 17 student.) thought that examina- 
tion, were fair and the grading ey.tem w*l not discriminating. These liberal and d * r "°* 
critic metaods of education were, without any doubt, the most impressive things which die 
majority ol the student, mentioned with great admiration. 

I. Shortcomings. --Twenty-six per cent of the students (or 16 students) thought that the pre.- 
•ura applied in teaching tended to arouee in them many anxietieo and fru.tratlon. instead 
of motivating them to study harder. These students also mentioned that there were too 
many examinations and regulation, for the graduate student. Seventy-four per cent of th« 
students (or 46 students) were frustrated by the objective type of tests which w». new to 
them and felt that many of the objective examination* in college depended more on luck ano 
gueaoing than on intelligence or achievement. It is interacting to relate the comment, of 
one of the interviewee, regarding this. He said: 

In one test we had lately. 1 was really shocked. You see the test was mostly a 
trua-and-false test, and I noticed that the boy beaide me put his hand in his pocket 
and got a penny. He threw it in the air and then grabbed it. He looked at it. and 
started to answer one item. He did that many times and after each time he would 
u.wer an item of the test. When the test was over. 1 asked this student what he 
was doing, and he .aid thai if the coin landed and it was uile. Ke would write f*l>* 
but if it w*s heads, he would write true. 
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T**ntV-*l«l>< P*T CMil -I Ihe student 1 ( or I8 «luden.») mentioned alsu- thai there ■■..,. a 
greater emphasis on the grade than on the amount ol learning. These -iud e m- ment.rw.ed 
(hat because .tf the C reai en.ph...» on competition among students, the .tudents •rrmfri 10 
be U»0 mdiMdWllttlC ami to lack the Spirit "i cu-gpfrmo. For the newer student ■ ttp*. 
Cially. the area of testify and grad.ng seemed IO have produced some noticeable frustra- 
tion* 

Ewtra-Currieular Activities. 

— Ct»lity-(our per cent of ihe student, (or 52 students) thought that American col- 



lege* provided excellent social and cultural activities (or all their students, and for their 
,o i c rational student. in particular. The International House movement in American col- 
leges was praised by some and criticized by others. Those who like the International 
House (T2 per cent of the students) thought it provided a valuable place in which interna- 
tional students could conduct their social and cultural activities with other students. 

Eighty-four per cent of the entire student sample approved of their colleges' role 
in attempting to introduce the student to :ndiv,dual American families in order to make 
new friends and enlarge hi* social circle. 

*■ Shortcomings . - -Some ■tudents ( 16 per cent) felt that extra-curricular activities in Ameri- 
can colleges are planned basically for the benefit of the American student; therefore, the 
chances of participation in these activities by the international students are limited. An 
Iraqi student, who had studied in a Southern university for instance, attempted to illustrate 
how sorority houses limit their contacts to Americans by saying: 

I used to date an American girl from a sorority al (university), but the 
girl used to meet me about 5 to 6 miles from the sorority house because she 
did not like her friends to know that she was dating a rather non-white 
foreigner. 

Further discussion of the students views on dating and mixed social activities will be de- 
scribed under question 14. 

Another student expressed, the view of the twenty-eight per cent of the Arab students 
regarding the shortcomings of the International House this way: 

Well, we came to America to meet Americans not other foreign students. 
This seems to be what we are doing in the International House. Many foreign 
students reside in the International House but few Americans do. so what 
happens? In America, you meet more Indian, Pakistanis, Chinese than Ameri- 
can*, and if this is your social circle, you will return to your country with prob- 
ably a good idea of how the Indians live but with a poor idea of how Americans 

really live. 

E College Plant and Facilities. 

All of the student* showed their surprise ol the large number of colleges and uni- 
versities in America, and the majority of the students (60 students or 98. 84 per cent) ad- 
mired the beautiful and functional college campuses and classrooms. These students be- 
lieved that their college provided the best facilities in their fields, especially the experi- 
mental sciences. There were only two students (1 24 per cent) who made unfavorable re- 
marks regarding the physical plant or the facilities of the colleges in which the interviewees 
were studying. 

r Miscellaneous Remarks . 

Twenty-four students made many favorable remarks regarding the close relation- 
ships between the college and its community, and the effect of colleges on the community 
through adult education and lectures. 

The bulk of the negative remarks, aside from what has already been mentioned. 
were directed toward the lack of discipline in the college classroom (12 students) and espe- 
cially m elementary and high schools, (52 students) and the lack of respect toward in- 
structors and professors (32 students). 
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.__«•... cent) thought thstA**-* vld . d that the- student, -how i om . 
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Another Arab ..udrnt horn Iraq said, 

u Ml my r.Uivon.hip. with Americans were 

not expect the dominance of in. Ar.b.c c<ai 

a. American, are prejudiced against foreigaere. 

b. American, are afraid that foreigner. may poieon the.r minds. 

c. Am.r.on. have superiority feeling.. 

d. America. h*v inter.... different from those of the Arab etude.ts. 

.. American, have a distorted picture *< th. Ae.be. They to* that Arab, are backward people 
and are very ae.gree.we. 

.. American* are too buay to make friendship, with other people. 

8 . Americ.n. think that the.r lax*, in being .pent on foreign studente. 

b. Some American, think that mternetion.1 etudent. will .uy - ik. United SUttl and compete 
with them for job.. 

An Egyptian eiud.nt was hitter .bout the American student.' relatione with Arab students 

Vci, AmeiicMs like to ..aociatc <*ith you only to make fun or a fool of you. Som. 
American, have usually anti-Arab view., and they only want to contradict you and make 
you mad. 

Another view of American friendehjp i. more typical of those who critici.e Americana. An Ire* 1 

atudant ..id, 

Friendship here is very superficial. 1 met many Americana in particular who aeh.d 
me many questions and shook hand, with m.. then forgot even to greet me the following 
morning when they would see me. 

1>. "Do you think thai Arab students are mUreeUd In associating with American students'* U no' 

*ay?" 

Forty student, (or 65 per cent of the students id the sample) thought that Arab etudente wanted to 
essociet. with Americana, to make new friendship, with Americana, and also to laarn from them about 
their complicated-culture. 
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thirlv-l» v "* ** r '* nt l,( ,tlc ,ola ' ■• n *plO (or .'.' Student*] thought that Arab etudonls did noi want to 
«*•*■/• »' ,h Americans. Ther thought the following to be the cause* o( Ihe lack o( infraction on ihe 
■*" ( |he Arab students w.ih their Americin counterparts: 

j. Many Arab students have a language barrier aince they do no: know English well. 

fc Many Arab student* ar« any and lack social polish. 

e . The difference in customs between the American culture and the Middle Eastern culture make 
flirting a fr.endah.p with AmtTicani difficult lor th* Arsb Stasis-tllS. 

d. Some Arab students feel they are "(oreignBiB" *hcn Uley are with Americans, eo tliey prefer 
-oculise with other Arab students in order to gain the feeling of "belongingness." 

■, American friendship is seen by Arabs as superficial and short-lived. 

f. Arabs like to engage in political discussions and therefore tend to be drawn to other Arabs 
who are interested also in discussing politics. Americans seem to care little about international politics. 

a The desire of some Arab students to talk in their own language draws them closer to other 
Arabs. 

h. Some Arab students era inUAvarti. 

i. The college atmosphere doea not provide many opportunities to fcnow Americana. 

A Syrian student's response may illustrate a typical view here: 

Few Arabs know Americans. Mary Arabs do not want to associate with Americans 
btciuts of the difference a between the American culture and the Arabic culture. It is 
easier for them (Arabs) to talk among themselves. Also, they are shy. The atmosphere 
doea not help either. The only place to meet Americans is in the lecture hall and that's 

not a good place. There are no societies here to mix Arabs with Americans. The I. 
House (International House) is a big failure to me. It's a frustrating place because when 
you go there, you tend to meet Arabs and other foreign students, and you do not have a 
good social life. 

14. '•What do you think of American girls? Do you think that Arab students have any difficulty in 
making dates? If yes, why?" 

All the responses indicated that the students viewed American girls favorably in some ways and un- 
favorably in others. Favorable comments were usually as follows: 

a. American girls are free to think, and f««l responsible for their own behavior. Therefore, 
they can be proud of their independence and of their equality with men. 

b. American girls are beautiful or at least know bow to make themselves so. 

c. American girl* are sociable and tactful. 

d. American girls are stable once they are married. 
The unfavorable remarks frequently were as follows: 

a. American girls are superficial. They lack the warmth of the Eastern women. 

b. American girls are unstable in their premarriage friendships. They kr.ow many boys before 
«hey usually get married. 

c. American girls make boys feel superior before marriage and when they become wives, they 
boss their husbands. 

d. American women do ooi stay at home as long as Eaatorn woman do. Thia is cms r«asoo why 
«H American family is w«*k, the relationships among its members are loose, and the rate of divorce is 
algal. 
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folk* A .r.du... -tud,n> from E.ypl Ml* 

r girl*, but the beauty ©f our girl* « n j 




beauty .. made up only. From the social pom 
sociable and reel not. es — 1 to •"• m "- 

An Iraqi atudent who was conscious of Ma darh .kin ..id: 

American g.rl. would prefer a white per.on a. a d-te by fir.t .ight but when 
.„. *." to know me. -he would accept me. I really think that th.y are fr.endly. 

A I reduate .tudent from Y.m.n .poke -bout date, in the following way: 

Ifl easy for you to have a good lime with American girl., but the relationship 
.. not deep W.th Arab girl, it i. different. Once you take a girl out. and once you 
kiss her, you mu.t be both .n love. 1 do not approve of the great freedom that the 
American girl, enjoy. 

A Syrian student said: 

American girls are very platonle. They go out with .everal boy. becaa.c this 
ta a sort of tradition. Girli mu.t go out with boy.. They (American girl.) are pure 
which ksept them from sexual involvement with other.. They do not want to gat 
themselves involved. Each ha » dream, of the right man who would become her 
husband and e.tabliih with her a home. 

A. to whether the Arab .tudenta felt having datea *>■ difficult. 65 per cent of them (40 student.) felt 
that occasional datea were easily made, whereaa J5 per cent of the students (22 students) thought that hav- 
ing dates was a difficult matter. The major cauaea of this difficulty were the following: 

a. Many Arab students lack the social tact and polish which is needed in boy-girl relationship*. 

b. There is a lack of opportunities to meet American girls. 

c. The language barrier leads many Arab students to isolate Americana and to a.aoclate with 
others from the Middle Cast. 

14. "What problems oi adjustment, in your opinion, are most common to the Middle Eastero Arab 
stjdents in America?" 

Seventeen problem* of adjustment were mentioned by the etudenta. Tho moot common among thai. 
problems was the lack of knowledge of American social customs and manners, especially in regard to 
dating behavior. Aa one Syrian student put it: 

Adjustment to relationships with the American female ta vary important. Wrong 
expectation* lead to disappointment. Many Arab student, have diiflculty in finding a 
dau and they are bitter about it. The Arab atudent ia new to the idaa of dating. Ha 
is not uied to this new relationship. 

Another Egyptian student stid 

Perhaps one raaaon why soma of us do not have frequent dates ia the fact that 
we teWd i a* cluster together and speak ,„ Arabic about politics only. An American 
g»rlioldm. that Arab, alw.ya talk like this: 'rrrr-Na.a.r. rrr--Naaa.rl ' 

•»ra-* A to,rdl ' MI • tUd " t » J1 «"*f« th. diffaranca. bflwwn hi. own habit, and American habit, by 
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I u»ed to know Jr American student rather wtll w- t,- 
co-rage-i m. ,o mc« he. an« went r ur tn„ r by * T " BI "" h » d * ni " "■""'■ »• — 
£. ««.». -. don', do I. Iraq. Y OU r .„„, , ' 8 * " 1 " t '"« t «• h " hom '" ™». 

A»,-.». •*«. I VWifd Ml home and we .,t * c Jl Inn.'r V ° Ur .'^ I' 

place, and the ,r. should ,< ber U»«. In Lr " i^Mes! "'T EFTS "2 
JoU and especially to her father. *' * •*" "*'"" *° °" # to h " " 1- * rlv 

Other MK problem, were the lack of Knowledge of Engli.h; difficult... in school work, especially 

«««rdin» the American method* of teaching, of testing, and of Snrfy... « i T. especially 

K S3 of f-nd. -£■ — -pending of money; ^ ^Irl^^^ 

.,<'.«*»• I* •W"»« •' »«•' ror A ™***?\*»* ■**«*' P~M.m.. .ad frustrations ari.mg from the .umi- 
•si*, of American foreign pol.cy fa, the Middle But, Minor problem. 1... commonly mentioned by the 
Ar .b •~d«f — " hon«.,ekne.s: »"*"»"• ••»*•« *« Arab. ,„ the Unued State., difficulty in finding suit- 
able uvin, quarter.; .hyness; dependence upon other.; the change of climate; hasty marriage. Witt Ameri- 
ca* P .U. «~ -vcH «•"" -r.«t ,n .oe.al .euv.tie.. .nd the d.fi.culty of practicing the Moslem religion ,n 
America. 

The degree to which the Arab .tudent. ment.oned each of the fore t oin £ problem. |s illustrated in 
T.ble II. 

TABLE 11 
ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE ARAB STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 



Percentage 
Adjustment Problem of Replies 



Ignorance of American social manners and customs 

Lack of knowledge of English 

Difficulties in school work 

Financial difficulties 

Inability to make friends with Americans 

Difficulties in acquiring a taste for American foods 

Sexual problems 

Frustration with American foreign policy toward 
the Middle East 

Homesickness 

Prejudice against Arab, by some Americans 

Difficulty of finding suitable living quarters 

Shyness 

Hasty marriages with American girls 

Dependence oo others 

Too much time spent in social activities 

Change of climate 

Difficulty of practicing the Moslem religion 
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is. "What do you think are the main characteristics of American culture ? " 

American society and culture, according lo the Arab students, are characterized by the following: 
•**••■ «f th* American family; prejudice against Negroes and foreigners; control over the thinking of 
pie by advertisements. Uck of interest in politics; materialistic nature of relationships among people; 
"dualism which emanates from selfishness on the one hand and respect for the privacy of the uodivid- 
^ i °*her; lack of close friendship; dominance of the wife over her husband; mechanization and In- 

"uliaation, ••PWfieiatily of people; emphasis on success; competition among individuals and corpora - 
. cnaphasie oo hard work and efficiency; order and respect for the law; freedom of oKpres.ion; equality 
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. <„r work, interest »n lea mm* about oiher coui*r,«, 
w. .... .v»il»bi1>ty • • opportunity tor wo ft< ^ pirllwB have T, r« ..mU.ru, 

Of p**V* - h ^*££tl« ..eh of r«l cho.C i« .J*** « the €tedit and in . u l.men t .y^m* |p ^ 
,„ • UCk or •««•«• ofpreleB c; freedom of <""*"' IB d«end.nee of children, emph*... o* .port, ,„„ 
*.n *««~*™Z*rX* aid loo««.' of »•"»•' "i * rSESrtrf th.i Amer.can .OCUty ll i»rehg Wui 
,-., «h.««* '"*" V*" in *. future. Thrs. •" d «" w •£" adrm r.tion of the devot.on ol the Am*,,,;,,, 

u„ P uv. «d ";''^;;; 0(r ,d,cted *.. * y ■y^iSSJESSS* «• ' h °*" ,n T * ble u 
SK £.'53S «- «-^— o£ *" Am " 

TABLE U 
«*, STUDENTS. U.PKESS.ONS orAUMOCANC"""" 



AMA0 »»vw*-"-- 

(.rproasions 


Percentage 

of Replies 


Looseness of family 


3.0 


Prejudice 


2. • 


Advertisement control* thinking 


B.O 
13.0 
12.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
5.5 
3.S 


Lacfc of .nt«r«st »« polities 


Materialistic society 


Individualistic society 


Lack of friendship 


Dominance of women 


Mechanisation and industrialisation 


Superficiality 0/ people 
Emphasis on success 


Competitive society 


Emphasis on hard work 


Orderly and lawful society 


2.0 


Freedom of Expression 


3.5 


Equality of people 


2.0 


Great opportunity 


2.0 


Interest in other countries 


2.0 


Lack of choice in politics 


2.5 


Lack of pretence 


2.0 


Freedom of women 


2.5 


Credit and installment living 


2.0 


Speed of change ia society 


I. 


Emphasis on s«x 


1.0 


Independence of children 


1.0 


Emphasis of sports 


J. 


Confidence in future 


3.0 


Total 100.0 
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T^ L..,.ir.-< »»m« f I lh»*« « UHMirtMM » ol American culture. . te» quotations from the student 

n » • *olU>* ' • r *-:■-■* I ■• iM'Imi (rum Irjq thought that Aiiirridui 



reaped foreigner! and stranger* and like to know about their countries. They 
retpeii »our social activities such a* playing musical inatrumenta, dancing, etc. Tha 
mater. *l status ol a peraon .• more important than his educational statu*. Back home, 
we judge a person by ho» he look*. Here. Americana are simple. They do not overdress 
or show of! Alao. ihey respect their law. but we don't. 

An Egyptian student remarked that Americana 

don't worry about polmca. They don't like to interfere m any person's affair a. 
Their women have more right* than necessary. The relationship* among the member* 
of in* family *r» not tieh(--you know, loose. Generally speaking. Americana are ma- 
terialistic. 

A graduate student from l*ybia mentioned: 

I Icmd America to be a religious nation. American* have freedom of expression. 
Contrary to what I thought, I believe that American* arc aUrtmg to seek knowledge about 
other countries which is manifested In their interest in foreign student*. The equality 
of women with men m dune* and privilege*, and their economic and industrial sy*t*m 
(in teach us a good lesson when we go back. 

A Temeei graduate student had the following remarks regarding American society 

The American society is industrious. The American person, regardless of his edu- 
cation or position, doe* not look down on working. Tbia is a very good trait. I think 
jiai American* are humble people. They do not pretend many thing*. If they like *ome- 
thin|. they *»y so. However, there are do strong friendships here. 

In my opinion, the secret of ihi* succe** of America i* that Americans alway* think 
that their country need* more and more their work and effort. The American individual 
may not only work for the regular hours required of him in hi* job. but also works over- 
time in order to increaee tha income of hie family, thus raising the level of living in the 
American society. 

What people lack here ie the knowledge of how other people live and where the other 
countries are. This is a grave mistake the American people are committing because 
they are the leaders of the world today, and ai leader* they have to learn about the people 
of the world whom they have to lead. 

An undergraduate student from Kuwait illustrated what he termed a* the ignorance of Americana 
regarding other countries by telling the following incident: 

One time I was introduced to a group of students at my college. Several asked me, 
'Where are you from? • 1 said, 'From Kuwait, ■ They asked. Where is Kuwait? ' I said. 
'It's in Arabia. ' They asked, 'Where is Arabia?' I slid, 'It's in the Middle East. 1 
Thsy said, 'Ob! that moat be between California and the Middle West. 

Another student from Kuwait illustrated the *ame point by a different story. Ho said: 

YbCB they (American student*) a*k u* about the Arab people, they uaually ask silly 
questions. An American student once asked me, 'What is the color of your camel?' I 
■aid. 'Black. He asked, 'Is it fait?' I replied, 'It has a speed of over a hundred miles 
per hour, and it's convertible too with two fins at the rear. ' He aiked, 'What's that? 1 
I said. 'Our Cadillac Camel. ' 

A graduate student from Iraq had the following impression of Americans: 

That American individual is a humanistic person who believes in freedom and equality , 
but he ia ignorant about whether hia freedom is being guarded or not. Americans measure 
other people by the American criteria of auccaae. Thsy are ignorant of the world in which 
they live There ia no choice of politics because the Democratic and the Republican par- 
tis* are the same Finally, (he American is very individualistic. He cars* about fulfilling 
his on desires bet does sot care (or what goea around. 
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nali.ti* They hurry to accumulate then wealth but they 
People here • « v " ,y T! " - | l0f ing it People *« "«»* immoral but are ov. r - 

...r.cted «o .« =*"'«•» " "-American family >. very weak. I read the otber d iy 

ssk sttttKKrr •*«." v. s ,«. „, ..... „.„ „ :.„„.,. 

ih. grave problem* of the American family. 
,7 "What el.m.nt. of the American culture would you like, or dislike, to .ee introduced * f0U| 
country ■*" 




(ac 

of children: the abolition of cla.s barrier.. viinuMhon o. r.o Mp ., .... - — » -•"*» uung, 

and .olvmg problems; the organisation of labor unions; the factory .ystem; .uper-market.; social secu my 
and insurance, mean* of entertainment: and democratic government. 

The American characteristics which the Arab students did not want to borrow were: excessive 
dr.aking and gambling; the weak American family system: the laisses (aire attitude with children; juvenile 
delmquency. the careless altitude toward politics and the international situation; and favoritism or preju- 
dice. 

To illustrate the previous point*, two quotation* arc noted from the interviews of two Iraqi etudcnti. 
The first student said: 

I like to introduce industrialisation to my country. I like, to see people using machines 
for agriculture in Iraq. I like to find democracy in distributing the lands among farmers, 
and democracy in government, f want to see labor unions and good relationships between 
factory owners on the one hand and workers on the other just as you see that in America. I 
like to spread fundamental education throughout the country. 

I do not however like to introduce to my country the lobbying technic and pleasure 
groups. 1 do not like the nonchalant attitude toward politics. 

The other student from Iraq said: 

The points which I will tell you are important for Iraq, I want to spread education 
among farmer*, and build in the agricultural areas factories which depend on agricultural 
production. I want to distribute small lands to each farmer and implement compulsory 
education. I want to establish labor unions for all workers and give them the benefits of 
the social security system. I want to see efficient police organization, new associations 
to teach our children and youth their responsibilities. 1 will encourage the guarantee of 
all the freedom of the Iraqi citiscns which are guaranteed in the human bill of rights of 
the United Nations. I will stand for the freedom of the press and finally. I would like to 
see radio and television in Iraq devoting their efforts to educating the people aside from 
entertaining them. 

f don't like to introduce to my country teen-age gangs and broken homes. I would 
not like U have prejudice against anyone: Negroes, non-Arabs or Jewi. 

I* "What concepts or practices of American education would you like, or dislike, most to see 
being used in your country?" 

._ _ , . Tbe m °* 1 ' r «iuent remark in the responses of the Arab stud.nts in discussing American education 
i«d * "" i E " 1 *" th * 1, " hUe th " Am " iHn hi « h "hool ha. vsry low standards o( educate 

from ... ..".°J . * ctIv ; tv - ** *-»•*»«« university require, high standards of scholarship and hard work 
iron, it. studsnta. and he.ee. the most admlrsd l.v.l of American education >. the un.ver.ity levsl. 



Use, d.oItH, A I! 1 b lrt fIUd<, . nU v W * 0U,d to C " ry *** lh * m *• blowing American conc.pt. and practice wh.cb 
*«« • Td ZT^ ' r * lh *' r couM "«' •«««»« the democratic relationship, between the pro- 
•*!£l£«iES^J? ""*<"" °° PraCUC41 t " in " , » '" Ufa vocation.; th. freedom Of choice — r 
.,«•« el.cuv... tk. gr.ai Uclitie. o( th. American univ.r.ity; the mutual influence of the ColU|. 



An a me tf*mn»Biitv on each other, the d*C«MiallttllOl of .ducat.on: the tmphun on the development of the 
, (a d,M'» sersenaltiv. the grouping of Kudenii »., : ih« apecisl emphasis on helping lha retarded student* 
anCMMgnK ,he ,ttJI P*""*"* "' ,h * »*•*"«•« student," talents, the tmphui* on research, the continuous 
■riling *°* re"Sion •' textbook*, thf liberal and stimulating methods of education, the co-operative spirit 

amonf students: and the *anou* clubs and extra-curricular activities winch gainfully occupy the students' 

I«iaure time 

The Arab etodenla were very skeptical about the valuea of the following ihii of American education 
to their countries the lack of d.scipl.nc m the classroom, especially in the American high school: the ob- 
jcctivs *««««"" tlor " Which depend or chance and guessing; the >xaR 8 srat#H .. m ,K, , ,, OB competition: the 
grading system and the over-emphasis on grades, and the lack of emphasis on thinking and creative effort. 
lr . ,.,,:.> to illustrate these points, four quotation! W!ll be taken from two Egyptian students. o.»c from a 
.indent from Iraq, and one from a student from Lebanon. The first Egyptian student remarked: 

Here you can chooae whatever subject you like to take There (in Egypt) you have to 
take certain courses. Yovj are obligated to depend on references here more than there 
(in EgvpO- 1 !i><ed the independence of the thinking of professors and the variety of courses 

offered at the university But 1 dislike the muting of freshmen with the graduate students 

in some courses and sometimes the curve-grading system. 

Tbe second Egyptian student aaid- 

I spent two years here. I spent fifty- two unita of course work that included only two 
units of research work. There are too many courses, too much pressure and competition 
requiring good gradate. This is not good. Tha courses 1 took make certainly a good 
teacher but not a good research worker I found the teachers here with a high standard 
of knowledge and found that their relationships with the students are very pleasant and 
liberal. 

A third Iraqi student said: 

I enjoy my studies here as well as the school activities such as apaaches. diaeuteion 
paaels. and others. 1 like these activities to be copied in my country to motivate the 
atudenta to think and OMprcao their ideaa better. I don't like to have, the individualistic 
tendencies of American students. 

A fourth Lebanese student said: 

What they (Americana) are trying to do here is good. They want to develop every 
phase of the human personality. But because of this they neglect learning. Some high 
school graduates do not know how to read or write. The university is good but the 
students who enter it are usually unprepared. 

19. "What do you thin- of American foreign policy toward the Middle East' Follow up question: 
Who do you think should be blamed (or commended) for thia policy?" 

AU the Arab students interviewed criticized some aspects of American foreign policy ui the Middle 
Eaei. The most common criticisms were ai follows: (1) 96 per cent of these students indicated that the 
United Sulci had established Israel and provided her with continuous financial and political backing against 
the aspiration, of the Arabs in the Middle East; (2) 22 per cent of the students thought that the United States 
had supported the corrupt Middle Eastern leaders who became wealthy, thereby losing the support of the 
majority of the population who were infested with disease, illiteracy and poverty; (3) 10 per cent of the 
students blamed the United States for her interest .n the oil of the Middle East, solely disregarding the 
aspirations of the Arab people for freedom and independence. 

However, when the question arose of whom to blame for this foreign policy, only 40. 3 per cent of 
the Arab students lor 25 students) blamed it on the American people. The American people, those students 
Sud. have supported thesa policies wholeheartedly. In contrast. 59. 7 per cent of the students (or 37 
■ludeats) blamed the Stat* Department or pressure groups for this foreign policy, but praised the inherent 
good u> th« American people, their desirs to learn the truth and their opposition to the American policios 
w the Middle East when they know about them. 

To illustrate these two views, a few quotations taken from the sludants' responses may be helpful. 
The view of the first group which blamed the American people for supporting foreign policy caa be illus- 
trated by a quotation from the following response made by a Jordanian student from tha Palestinian section: 
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w _,a. Every i»me they argue "»*" me thai Ur.,1 
Am.».<—- «"*«" °" lv ol ,h * ,- ,,!!!!;„. «««*"•• American financial -upport. 1 

rS5-» essjkz* ™ - :rr • Th ° u " ' " ,ho " 

e e,n pei*«« in **" M.ddic- •( * 

**" •> k. a -„ihT« to do with the Arab students' 

, *,... uurt ** *-**■■■ * "«y* sxs b '** e8n Americ * n po,it,cB and th * 

opinions or Ae Am.n«- peepi*. Wo policies " »• only knew Amer.can fore,, n 

American ..d.vrfu.1 becau.e he '•'•«•«£ ° J",^ hl . to v« for freedom would have 
pohcy m th. Middle East h,. sense «£*£»££ Am „ ic an student, who really know 

SStTpSS itMSS. SWSS - — - - A " h p "»* tor -■ 

pendente. 
Another Egyptian elwient •*»*: 

(American) foreign policy in our countries. 
A dsird l-.bene.. «»d«« w.n. .v«n further by sdvoc.ting the under.Unding of the America .id. .„ 
foreign policy metiers. He Mid: 

A.though I Criticise Am.rican policies l-n th. Middle Ea.t, 1 think "-*£££ £* 
at the international situation Irom our own point of view. American, have interest, in 
LwSS E». Md they W..I to protect the.e intere.t.. We know the.e mr. wrong, but 
•ft* would we dc if we were in America', place? I mm *ery happy here. »**""£ 
policy decie.oo* do «ot have anything to do with my thinking of the people mod life here. 

20. "A. How do you rmnk you. country according » the following criteria standard of IWing. cul- 
rural standard., and political standards? 

1 Highly advanced 

2. Slightly advanced 

). Slightly backward 

4. Highly backward 

B. How do you think American, rank youj country according to the previous three criteria?" 

1 . Highly advanced 

2. Slightly advanced 
I. Slightly backward 
4. Highly backward 

Thie qmahon elf aeked in order to discover if there ia any correlation between the atudent'e own 
rating of hi. country and hi. perception of the Americans' rating of hi. country on the one hand, *nd the 
students' attitudes toward, and satisfaction with life in the United States on th. other. Thie i. also doD. to 
tc.t Morrie' conclusion that when "those in the minority feel that the majority are making comparison, un- 
favorable to them, they become more antagonistic. n % 

Atmoag 4S atudeots who held favorable images of the United States, 23 ranked their countries aimil*' 
»» io««r than ettei u.m, thought Americans would rmnk these countries, and 22 ranked their countrioe hig»>» r 
than what they thought Americans would rank them. Among the 17 students who held unfavorable image* of 
the Uuted States. I fa students ranked their countries considerably higher than what they perceived Ameri- 
cana voold rM11 the.* rouatriae and oely en* ranked hi. country aimilar or lower than the way Americans 
would ran* it. 

„ *„ ru f Ib,r <»««•• ion and int.rprsution of this and other data wfcich were mentioned in thi. chaptsr 
wiu be uaeeruk«n in Chapter IV. 

Uorrla. op. C lt. . p. 25. 
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r«c*I ly Intervi ews, 

This aeelion will altempl In summaries ihe dala obtained from the interviews wtth the Foreign Student 
%cttisa>ri «' ,h * *» w,rt ! J ' California. St-nford Un. verity. 5*n Fr*rci«o Stale College, and two (acuity 
memberi from San Mateo Junior College Each Foreign Student Adviser and faculty member was aiked 
certain question, concerning not only the problems of Arab Studenli. but also concerning Ihe solutions to 
these problems on the pari of ihe American college. o( ihe educational authorities in the students' nalive 
coun<r;rs, and or the iiudems themselves. These questions were 

I, What are the major problems of the Middle Eastern Arab students in American colleges and 
universities as perceived by these advisers ? 

2. What are the existing college ag«nci*a and programs designed to meet the needs of the inter - 
eatioaal students ? 

3. Are the Arab student* satisfied or dissatisfied with their college life and with American life 
it general* 

4. What improvements does the American college need tn order to meet better the needs of inter- 
national students, and the Arab students in particular, and to help them solve their problems? 

5. What recommendations can be made for the educational authorities in the Middle Eaat who »r« 
contemplating sending students to the United States? 

A summary of the response* of the interviewees follows: 

I. To the first question, there was a conser.su* among the interviewee* thai the major problems 
of the Arab student* in American universities were: 

A. Academic problem* . --The college preparation of Arab students is dissimilar to that of 
the American student and it is On* difference between the educational systems of the 
Middle East and the United States which tends to create many academic problem* to the 
Arab student* who are studying in American college*. Some graduate and undergraduate 
Arab student* lacked tha adequate training in certain proficiencies expected to have been 
acquired in college* or high schools in the Middle East, One foreign student adviser ob- 
served that bursary students, in general, are better than the private students because 
the former are screened from all the applicant* for government scholarship* m the dif- 
ferent Middle Eastern countries. 

**• Financial problem* . --These problem* emanate from the fact that many Arab student* 
struggle financially in order to come to the United State* hoping to find employment to 
pay for their education. The restriction of the employment of international students, 
and ihe scarcity of suitable part-time job* are great problem* facing Arab students who 
depend on work to support themaelve*. 

The exchange of Middle Eastern currency to American dollar* lowers the value of 
what the students' families usually send them. Middle Eastern currency is devaluated 
after the devaluation of the English pour.d since the majority of the Arab countries are 
financially part of the sterling exchange. In addition, many Arab students do not know 
how to use their money. All interviewee* pointed out that many Arab student* buy cars 
in the first few month* of their sojourn without any consideration to the coat of the car, 
it* repair*, and maintenance. 

C. Social and interper*onal problem* . --All interviewee* mentioned that Arab student* have 
social problem* stemming from their difficulties in finding suitable data*. The prob- 
lem* are significant in view of the fact that the majority of the Arab atudents come to 
the United States in their lavte adolescence from • culture which i* well-known for re- 
stricting to a great degree boy-girl relationships. When these student* come to the 
United States, they find a new kind of freedom they lacked back home, and discover op- 
portunities for boy-girl relationships which they never had. Thi* new freedom make* 
soma Arab student* "go wild," and make* *om* recessive. Many problems arise from 
the Arab atudents' fast marriage* and fast divorces on the one hand, or from their social 
isolation and loneliness on the other. 

Tb* Arab students usually devote most of their time to social activities in the first 
few month* of their sojourn until they are settled academically. 
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f .he Arab student* come to the United 3l*t«g *„. 
,-, i_»n.-*« d<rr ! £ul£li>- -* Th * m *' or ' ,>P "*'™ -,-ito. Thi. inability paralyze* ih« stud..,, 

no. only .n th- cUunwm °»* •■■ ,n w 

^ t M Mern arises from the various personal trail. 0( 

i^T^r.b • ludeB "; h J )U * " e |0 t he United State, and lack an understanding of how , 

get along »"h P'«P l * from "^"/.li^ui to aurt >ny friendship, or social contact,. 

Other Arat> student, are very re.u*. 
and hence feel lonely and i »»***. ^ exaggerating things, especially con. 

There are some Arab .lu-e d- Thia may lead them to lace certa,* prob . 

cernmg their families and their « c *8 dl(COV , r , n| the truth about her husband'. 

Urns, especially ui case, or *"«"•" J. 
family and background m the Middle East. 

-, ned the existing program, and facil.l.e. for the .nternat.onal student fa 
2. Th« interviewee* outlined the existing p * inllial correspondence iron, the 

their coll.... «d un.versit.es. All the kjmM ^^are Tent to h.m .ntrod.cn. him to the 




Year-loog activities, such a. dances, trip, and lecture., are scheduled for the benefit of .nter- 
national -tudeo.s A .ample oi the Utter, .en. to .tudent ev.rs«.. of th. or.enta.ion program, and of the 
aeiivity programs and other related programs are found .n the Appendix. 

i Th. interviewees' perception, of Arab .tudents' satisfaction-dissatisfaction was almost iden- 
tical with what the investigator had found <S8 per cent agreement). However, the following are two limit*- 
Lions 10 the perceptions of the interview*: 

A. in large universities foreign student advisers could not track down all their internat.ooil 
students and, therefore, were unable to judge the attitude, or the satisfaction of some o! 
the Arab .tudents. 

B. The international student, who usually contact the office of the Foreign Student Adviser 
have certain problems which they would like him to help solve for them. Therefore. the 
Foreign Student Adviser is most likely to get to know those problematic students better 
than the rest of the students. A. a result, any generalisation regarding all the interna- 
tional students or certain nationality groups was influenced by the frequent contacts of 
the Foreign Student Adviser with the problematic students. 

4. The interviewees felt that the following should exist in a successful college program for inter- 
national students: 

A. A well-defined program for international students must be initiated first by all American 
colleges which admit international students. 

D. Special language courses must be available for the benefit of international students. 

C. A special effort must be generated among the American students and the people of the 
community to know international students and exchange ideas with thorn in order to foster 
intercultural understanding and good will. 

O. Special aid must he accorded to International students by certain faculty members re- 
tarding the selection ol courses, and the number of courses to be taken. 



E. There 



There is a need for flexibility in the American college's curricula to permit the inte 
itonai etudeai to « P p)y * nd gMr hl , learn.ng directly to bis country's problem, witho 
•acr.f.cmg the quality of th. work don. by these students. 



rna- 
ithout 
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F. Initiation Ol certain nationality program* lo be led by international student* in orna-r car 
give them a chance to represent taeir countries, and engage in such interesting activi- 
ties that would reward their self-eateem. 

G. Provision of man/ opportunities for international students to have mixed social activi- 
ties, such aa dances, parties and picnics. 

S. The rMommwditioni of the intervieweee for the educational authorities in the Middle East 
vie art contemplating sending arodents to America will be incorporated in the section under "Recommen- 
dations" in Chapter V. 
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* HAPTEN IV 
TMTIhQ AND ANALYZING THE STUDENT INTERVIEWS 

The data gathered through the Stsd.nl interview, and pr...n«.d ,„ , h « ( Br „o„ |C h.pUr..llb. 
utilise. »o- in attempting Co answer the following basic queettone o( ;>.,. .tudy 

I. Ar. pr.-.rr.vl -ccul.urat.on. pre-arr.val f.vcr.Wen... l0 w.rJ .h. Unit.d SUM, age. ■«. 
...d—i.c program planned. mir.Ul statu., typ. of coll,,., ^ r .u un of potouin, and perception, ol Amen- 
«- foreign pohcy ("»«**• Middl. Ea„ a.socl.led with the Middle Eastern students' adjustment lo life 
„, tfce United Suifi and their -n !„.(,. toward th.e cuanuyf 

2. 1. n.tion.1 .tatu., .. «o«.iv«d by the stud.nt :«d s. conceived by Amenc.ni according to 
b,m. «<«»'« * 11 " h '* ■■«■«««■■ with American lift and hi. attitudes toward the Unit* SUM. In gen.nl? 

3. Is eucceaeful adjustment to life in America assooatsd with success in collage work? 

The previously mentioned variable, (i.e. . age. duration of .ojour*. etc . ) will b. dl.cu.eed Separate- 
ly to .bow the degree of their association with adjuitment. Adjustment la defined, a. mentioned in Chapter 
n . a. rh. expressed satisfaction of the individual with the .ltu.u n which, in the case of ihie study, ia hie 
ao^urn in the United Stat... Therefore, .atiefaction or dissatiefaction was considered the dependent factor 
u, which each variable was aaaociated. The association boiween each variable and the dependent (*«or was 
deterrmaed by the use of the chl square tests of Independence 1*2). It i. important to observe here that 
tbese tests showed only thai a certain degree of association exists or does not exist bstween each of the 
previously mentioned variable, and satisfaction. They did not indlcats in themselves any necessary cisuality 
u, these associations. However, the hypotheses advanced in regard to each variable will be shown to be 
consistest with the association, found between certain variables and •atiefaction, 

Pre-Arnval Acculturation 

Since the proce*. of cultural change is usually accompanied by the problems o( adjustment and the 
feeling of cultural loss and frustration, it was theorised that the Middle Eastern student's pre-arrival ac- 
culturation to America will predispose him to expect and accept the new Americas cultural milieu and hence 
he able to adjust to it with relative facility. On the other hand, the Middle Eastern students who had little 
or no pre-arrival acculturation to America will face the many problcme arteing from the diecrepancice be- 
tween their culture and American culture during their .ojourn and will meet more difficulties in their at- 
tempts to adjust u the American culture. 

Pre-arrival acculturation refer, to the degree to which each Middle Eastern student in the .ample 
had had contacts with Americans or with iom« elemente of the American culture while in tho Middle East, 
and to the extent to which he ««• consequently influenced by the.e contacts. 

Id order to teat the association between the student. 1 pre-arrival acculturation and their subsequent 
satisfaction with their sojourn, they were divided into two group.: Those with high acculturation to ths 
United States, and others with low acculturation. This division was based on the following ratings of pre- 
arrival acculturation: 

1. A general rating was obtained from the student's description of the Middle Eaatern city and 
(be section of that city In which he lived in response to qusetions 2 and 4 in the Interview Schedule. Some 
M.ddJ* Eastern cilice, auch ae Beirut, are highly Westernised and hence the opportunities (or cultural con- 
tacts are abundant. However, a reeldence In a certain section of the city, such as the traditional or modern 
eectuM, ooay indicate the degree of ths availability of such cultural contact situations. 

I. A specific rating was made on the ba.i. of the student*, re.ponse. to question 3 in the Inter- 
view Schedule which asked about the type of activities in which ths student engaged and ths nationality of the 
people with whom theas activities were carried on in the Middle East. Therefore, a student who worked in 
an American company in the Middle Cast and shared hie leisure lime with Americans in their sports «r 
dances was Judged accultur.Ud to the United State, to a higher degree than a student who did not associate 
wiOi any Americans in the Middle East and whose activities wsre carried on with other Arabs in the tradi- 
tional fashion, such ae spending long hours in coffee shops playing dominoes or backgammon. 

After a contingency table wae drawn from all studeots with various durations of sojourn in ths 
United Stetss. the chi square teat was applied, but the resulte indicated no .ignlflcant relationahipa. This. 
however, was Justified m view of the fact that many of the .tudenta with a long .ojourn who came to the 
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i .4 iiiim been ncculiuralrn 10 ait.- 
„ _ s,..r- w».K IH.I. -r n. pre-*"'"' •«^J , " t ""/i„ ,„„ ., the llmt *l «■■ inter*.... . .... „ 

"* d " ,,, " , -i., t «d ind analysed the HWpOH««i «' »'l >ho,r Ar.b 

to *- U»..-d S.-.- -* I* !*•* •' " m,V „;,, i T fl , 1 an inl. ««*•»— ' student's hi«h Ktu tur.l. on lo ,„. 
^ronm.nt. I. other word. I «"»"£ IfiJh ■ Ml**-* - «»• ^"^ f" - ^i'"""' "■ to 
.«M0 some degree of «...f«..o- i fa *• -J Y ° a |-B(U t0 nave . m0 r d,flic«i. .«>.„«„, 

, .v- .._*«!* 2? lludcntl ««'• lounii lo h«v« stayed in tha Un.ivd 
faction. 

cultural transition begins. 

TABLE 13 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN MIDDLE EASTERN STUDENTS' DEGREE 

OF PRE- ARRIVAL ACCULTURATION TO THE UNITED 

STATES AND THEIR SATISFACTION OR DISSATISFACTION 

WITH THEIR SOJOURN HERE 



High Low 

Acculturation Accultutatu 



5 IS 



Satisfaction 10 

Dissatisfaction 9 9 



T » t ■ 1 10 I* Z4 
k 2 _ 7. 7^ (wllh Yatoi correction for conlinully applied) 1 
P < 01 



Thla hypothaaia aeeroa to b« aupported al«o by the common obaervailon thai the more eimtUr t*o 
culture* are. the aaeler it la for the individual coming from ono culture to adjust to the otfcer. 

One c*n ale* eae tha reaamblanca balw«m the association batwaan pre-arrtval acculiuration and 
tatiefactlon on tha on* hand, and (he association betweon tho degreo of muconcoption of tho ho*t culture and 
dieMuafactlon wilh it during the early month* of the international atudent'e *t*y on the other hand. It i* 
■igntficant to find that the fourteen etudenta who had low pra-arrlval acculturation to th« United Statea [■■ 
ahown in Table 13) had alao conaiderable mlaconceptloni of th* United Statea. and to find that the twenty- 
four aludenl* who had blgh pr*>arrival acculturation to the United Statea had rather accurate Imagea and 
conccptione of thi* country. 

Taerefore. It aeem* probable that the more contradictlone there are between an individual's- expec- 
tation* (baaed on aia prior mliconception of the hoat country) and his axpertencaa with the culture of ttio 
boat country, the greater the need for adjuetment on hia part. An International student's misconception ol 
the Uwiud SUtae may result In a grsat disappointment and frustration on his part when he comes here and 
diecoverejh a gra.t g , P b*tw* n hi. miieoncaption* and the raalltle* of life her*. 

Tha lornauls uaed in computing cbi .qiurc. with Yatoa corraci.ni for continuity incorporated in It. wa*. 

x Z a N( fA D-BCI - N/2)* 

IAeB) (C\D> (A*C) (B*D) 
CromQuian McNsmar, Paychological SlatHUca (New York: John Wiley and Sens, Inc.. 1949). pp. 186-ZlV 



j>— .Arr ival K»m»Mfi»n» 

Pre-arrival UvorahlencH or unfavorablenas* uf the Middle Eastern student* to the United Slates </it 
,-crrelsted *»th satisfaction «»r dissatisfaction in order to finri the degree of association betweet. the two 
T^e tees uftd«rlv«nK Ihil association is that the international atudents who come to the United Slates with 
ra««rable attitudes toward this country will most likely try lo select and interpret ceitain positive percep- 
t-ins and images ot tho United States which tend to strengthen their initial attitude! toward this country. 
■p,, opposite m*V * lso «ccur Tor the same reason. 

Th# srodents were divided into two groups- (.. ,-.. r . bla or unfavorable to the United States. This di- 
vision **" based on the students' responses to question b in the Interview Schedule, which asked the stu- 
dents to I*" what they tkought o( the United States before they came her*. The responses wer« rated C-n 
the basis *>( the degree of over-All expressed liking or disliking of the United States. For instance. * stu- 
dent's response filled with statement*, such •* "I thought of America as an ideal example of a working 
democracy" and "I ihought that the American people are good-meaning, religious and generous to the 
stranger. " were judged favorable. In contrast, if a student's response was filled with such remarks as 
■I thoujht the American people hate the Arabe and ali foreigners" and "I thought the so-called American 
democracy i" nothing but a tool in the hands of the big millionaires, " it was judged unfavorable. 

In order to find the degree of association, contingency Table M was made. The result of the appli- 
cation of the ehi square analysis to the frequency in Table 14 showed a definite and sure association be- 
tween the student's pre-arrival favorableness toward the United States and his subsequent satisfaction. The 
difference was statistically very significant (p <. 00 1) . 

This high association seems to be consistent with the hypothesis advanced. In order to clarify this 
hypothesis further, it is important to state first 'hat ao attitude is a pra-disposition to perform, behave, 
perceive, think and feel about an attitude subject. Wben an international student comes to a host country 
with certain attitudes towards that country, these attitudes tend to predispose him to perceive and interpret 
certain clues and information from his environment which usually coincide with his initial attitude or tend 
to support it For instance, if the international atud«nt like* American freedom, equality, and order, this 
attitude will predispose him to select and interpret certain information and clues from nil American en- 
vironment, (such as the freedom of the local paper to critlcixe the mayor of the town, the selection of etu- 
dents for part time jobs merely on the basis of their qualifications, and the smooth way in which the local 
library functions) which tend to strengthen bis initial favorable attitude. 

TABLE 14 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PKE-ARRIVAL FAVORABLENESS OR UNFAVORABLENE5S 
TOWARD THE UNITED STATES AND SUBSEQUENT SATISFACTION OR 
DISSATISFACTION OF MIDDLE EASTERN ARAB STUDENTS 
Of THE UNITED STATES 

Favorable Unfavorable) Total 

Satisfaction after Sojourn 4) 2 45 

Dissatisfaction after Sojourn 8 9 17 



T o t a 1 51 U 62 

x - 16.70 (with Yates correction for continuity applied) 

P < .001 

This study attempted to test the common observation that since older Arab students are independent 
and mature in their outlook, they may tend to understand their host country better and make their adjust- 
ment io ii faster than the younger international students. The Arab students in the sample were divided 
-iva two groups, along the age lines of graduates and undergraduates. The age of the younger group Is de- 
fined as between 19-23 years of age and the older group as 24 years of age or over, as shown in Table 15. 
The frequencies w the cells of contingency Table 15 were tested by the chi square analysis and toe results 
indicated that there was an association (p < 01) between the age of the Arab students in the Sample and 
their satisfae Hop «, diaaaUe faction with their sojourn here. 

Dr. Frederick McDonald of Stanford University has aptly drawn the attention of the writer lo this 
variable. 



TABLE 1* 




gimfaeUM 

Di.aati.faction — " Jy 

Total 4 * 

,2 = ,. 5 , ,wi U >V....cor,.c« 1 on«.r»nU^.,.P f '.-« 
P <••' 
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isntttive quotation from a 21 -year old Iraqi etudent: 

on my own. There w.. no one to depend on a. a friend among the Americans. It was 
■o really horrible that I almost went back (to Iraq). 
In addition to the fact that older Arab etudente .re probably mdepend.nl and mature, the, r arc also 
probebl, more ,„»oo..U« tha* the yo-ng.r student*. In the Arab countr.e.. W^ !" .. T mem- 
pUd.nt raoch longer than A. American youth. Thi. is partially related to th. .feci that the »«"•"»•" 
ner. of the family are mo.t likely .... to be th. jur.or m.^bor. of th..r !•-<"••• T»«V "• *2122I 
to make deci.lon. for the.r families nor to have th. re.pon.ibll.ty for their f.m.1...* econormc m»»len»ee. 
fe a patnlional Arab family, older male relative, are accorded the position of head of toe family 
father ■■ deceased, thereby transferring authority along the age line. 

The a.signment of responsibility to the older Arab aludenle may manife.t It.elf in their malar • 
ways of dialing with their problem. In the United State., and In ihelr d«eire to work hard to achieve .oooer 
their objective* from their sojourn in order to be able lo return to their countries where they would be ex- 
pected toa.eumc chair re.pon.iblliti**, 

to. 

The Arab .tudeat .ample reflected a general characteristic at the loUl Arab etudente lo the Uoiied 
State., that i., male .tud.nts predominated over female etudente. Since thie study's .ample (62 student.) 
laclniod only four female student., no valid conclusions regarding the association between the eea of th« 
.ludetu u. bis sauefection caa be discovered. The initial Ides behind euch association stemmed from the 
feet that m eke Arabic culture, girle havo muck le.e freedom and fewer opportunities for l.arning Western 
bebtu and cuiiodu than Arab moo. Furthermore, while the Arab family uaually regard. Its boye' rela- 
t i on »***>* wiib girl* as adventure." which are indicative of bis strong manhood, it brands any girl's r.U- 
tiooaoip -,ih « ma* *» a uboo which mwi not be violated, otherwise the gtrl'wUl be oitracieed and heavily 
punished in ardor io protect the "femily name" or "honor. " Therefore, In general, Arab girl, ars expected 
to encounter «»r« social eiifuulti.o in the United Stalee than Arab men. The Arab girl ■■ the United State. 



Theie idea* *ere based on the status of women in the Arabic culture. and on ««t. n *.v* remark* ,— 
utc d to the writer br few *"b girls who were studying in the United Stales. 

Obviously. 0>e previous remarks on the relationship between the sex of the •tudent and his satis- 
la(i><» ere *Y nf > means concluaiona. They are ideas that ietd to torn eumined and tested. 

— j Cias e Reached in the Academic Program 

The basic question in this area war Are graduate Arab atudenta belter adjusted than the under- 
gridoatcs 10 American life* Actually thia queation is closely related to the one concerned with the relation - 
,hip between the age of the student and hia adjustment, since most undergraduates are under 24. and most 
graduate* are 24 years of age or over. 

Table 16 show* the number of the undergraduate and the graduate Arab students who were satisfied 
-,th their American lojourn and those who were dissatisfied with their stay here. 

This association which was tested by the eftf square analysis (p < .02) can be interpreted by examin- 
es the age of the undergraduates and the graduates again and applying the same reasoning which was utilized 
to explain the association between the age of the student and his satisfaction. The older students are usually 

more independent and more mature, hence, their understanding and adjustment to the host culture are more 

thorough and swift than those of the younger students . 

fa addition, the graduate Arab students, unlike the undergraduates, have secure jobs to return to in 
their native countries: heace, their American sojourn, regardless of its inconvenience*, is viewed as a 
meao* to a satisfactory end which is the attainment of a graduate degree and the subsequent betterment of 
one's social and economic status in the homeland. 

TABLE 16 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE ARAB STUDENTS' STAGE IN THE 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM AND THEIR SATISFACTION WITH 

THEIR AMERICAN SOJOURN 

Graduates Undergraduates Total 

Satisfaction 37 8 45 

Dissatisfaction 9 1 17 

Total 45 17 62 



* — 6.0) (with Yates correction for continuity applied) 
p < .02 ^.0^ >p >.0!> 



It is interesting also to observe that sjince graduate students usually come to ths United Statss with 
tUar-cui purposes, such as the attainment of advanced training or a professional degree, they are mors 
h*«i» to adapt themselves to the requirement* of their colleges and to the different demands of the college 
•Avironment m order to achieve their clearly -defined aim*. In contrast, undergraduate student*- who come 
to the United States with a vague idea of the program in which they desire to enroll, and of the degree toward 
•tuch tha>* waat to work, are more likely to be concerned with the social life of their college than with it* 
uttlleciu.1 aspects. 



MtnUI staiuo 

re The hr ., was whether ihe married Arab .tuc^,,,, 
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_>m< - . and •■p*""** may create new 



it „ .1- siaktAejuM to observe that the Arab students who were married to An.er.cu .pooie. »„, 
. llh , hl , mu«M.%M «ly with thtir "journ here, but .l.o with the American »c.«y «d culture. Du- 
^JC^n'cd o-t that having ao America* apou.e .. an accepted ind.cat.on of the mteinational studen,.. 
considerable dee ree of adjustment to the American culture. 

A. for the second que.tio. regarding the temporary separation of the student from hi. .poos. dwu>, 
the time when be studies here, the data included only one student among the rn.rr.ed .t-adent. -ho., wife 
was left in the homeland. Obv.ously. this writer cannot bate any valid conclusion on one student and. 
therefore, any significant association between such temporary marital separation and satisfaction with th e 
.ojourr. ca»ot be determined statistically, but can be discussed theoretically. 

Many of ihe utcr>(awee« felt that adjuatmaot to American life w»« more difficult for those who were 
married but whose wives remained in the Middle East. Their reasoning was that such students have addi- 
tional frustrations, aside from those emanating out of the adjustment to a new culture, such *i the worries 
over their wives and children at home and the new demands for adjustment to the temporary role of "single- 
hood. " 

It is significant to note that the Middle Eastern culture has bees termed as a "kinship culture" to 
indicate the common trail of lacnilialism characteristic ©/ this culture. The Arab family it on* o( strongly- 
knit relationships in which the husband and the father play important roles. Therefore, when the student- 
b us band leaves bis family behind to study in the United States, be has to assume a long-distance responsi- 
bility for his wife and children, despite the fact that they may be left under the responsibility of the closest 
male kin of the husband. This long-distance responsibility creates many worries for the husband-father. 
On the other hand, the bus band -father is usually no close to his wife and children that a separation dictated 
by hjs foreign study is likely to result in homesickness and loneliness. 

Furthermore, most of the Arab students occupy their leisure time with dating, mixed parties and 
picnics. In such activities the married Arab student whose wife is not with him is always reminded of his 
separation from his wife. He cannot participate in these social outlets as single students do because he 
would be criticntd by his single peers. 

Theoretically, one may conclude that the married Arab students who are separated from their wives 
for the duration of their foreign study are more likely to be frustrated in their sojourn abroad. This con- 
clusion, however, needs to be tested. 

Type of College 

co-dmi!."? * the d "' im,Uri| y of American culture to the culture of the Middle Cast, there are certain 
,ustn,enTof th uLT r"" * nv,ronmwi1 ot *• American college, which would facilitate or hamper the ad- 
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wbict inu,,..,...! ., j . . — -.— -»- n« r aaaociaia.^ pointed out that tfie type a 

22^222 22F n y '" i0nU " C8 "" de *" e °' ,hei ' faction «* Amer.cans. 
_^^ axuon with others. Urge universities, is contrast, have a greater number of 

*- nl n„ r'lus *'?*"** 9 **' "* H,Kher Eda "»° ft '" th« United State, (Washington D.C.: American 

Siua. olt and Arne^cans, ' ' ^cif"" 1 " °' 3ltUal,ontl r "««» °» Personal Interaction between Foreign 
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°?c 5E ' « . . "MjeUltao in the .ample of this study without contradicting the con- 

c|w « *f MM and h.r ""«<«•-- First, the .re* helper, San Lui. Obispo on the south to Sacramento 
p, ft e o.rtb .. a metropolitan area, a. mentioned before. Therefore, there i. a lack of real di.crim.na- 
u «, among d» «ll„t com m «.u„ of the .ample. Second, the majority of the students interviewed {71 
per cent or* students) were from the University of California at Berkeley and Stanford University, wh.l. 
the remainder of the students (29 per cent or 16 student.) were from ten other universities and colleges. 
Therefore, the clu.ter of student! in two universities made ecual repr—nt.tion of ,U the coU«« ,„ the 
.ample impossible- -a fact wh.ch may have contributed to the disappearance of clear-cut difference, between 
these colleges. 

Duration of Sojourn 

The association between duration of stay of an international student in the United States and hie ad- 
justment to its culture hai been suggested by various studies. Passin, for example, discovered in his 
*ud r of Japaaeee students that "the longer the residence in the United States, the mors balanced was the 
aratade toward this country; the shorter the stay, the more serious were adjustment difficulties here." 6 

Smith points out that the international student usually starts his sojourn as a spectator without in- 
volvement in the problems of adjustment. This phase soon gives way to the involvement phase when the 
•rodent i. facing hi. adjustment problem, and attempting to oolve them. A stable way of life emanate* •* 
(he third phase which is followed by a phase of anticipation and reappraisal. Obviously, the opportunities 
!or ao international student to pass through these phases are determined to some extent by the length of 
«is sojourn in the bost country. It is the contention of this investigator and others 8 that the length of so- 
journ per je^ may or may not be significant; hut the type and quality of the experiences and contact which 
'ake place during the sojourn are very significant. 

The present study aimed at testing this contention by testing the association between the Arab stu- 
dents' length of sojourn and their satisfaction-dissatisfaction with it. The sample was divided into two 
distinctive, groups: those students who have stayed less than two years, and those who have stayed two 
lears or more. This division was made in order to discriminate between the new students who are still 
tryiaj to explore their environment, to face the realities of the American culture, and to search for solu- 
tes to their problems of adjustment; and the "old" students who have had seemingly more opportunities 
r contacts acd experiences on which they may attempt to base their solutions to their problems. As 
""' 17 ">dic*ie», the cbi square analysis of the frequencies shows that the degree ol association found 
- < >0) between satisfaction-dissatisfaction and duration of sojourn was not statistically significant. In 
•aditioe to that, the Arab students' responses clearly indicated that certain types of contacts with Ameri- 
**"* "Sect to strengthen their negative attitudes of the United States while certain other kinds of interac- 
WM appealed to foster their positive attitudes of this country. All this seems to be consistent with the 
»P©t*e.i» th*, oh duration of sojourn of an International student in a host country in itself doe. not seem 
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TABLE IT 

»«.***M nil RATION OF SOJOURN OF THE SAMPLE IN 
"^SVSSLS Sr^A^AWACTiON OR DISSATISFACT.ON 



WIT H SOJOURN 

Sojourn Sojourn 
i4 monlh. or m.f. n -» months Total 



Satisfaction 
Diosausfaetion 

Total 



* 2 - 3. 16 (with Yates correction (or continuity applied) 
p < . 10 (. 10>p>.05) 



Perception* of A merican Foreign Policy in the Middle East 

Thu ftudy attempted also to determine the association between the Arab students' perceptions of 
Americas foreign policy toward the Middle East and their satisfaction or dissatisfaction with their .ojourn. 
The underlyiat «*ea was that those students who were highly critical of American policies toward their 
countries were most likely to have perceived these policies as threatening not only to their countries but 

*i.o u> their ■elf-eeteem. If theee etudents were, therefore, threatened by the loss of their self-esteem. 

they might react by an overt rejection not only of American foreign policy but also of life in (he United 

Sates in general. 

In order to determine the association mentioned before, ths Arab students were divided into two 
groups 111 those who were highly critical of American foreign policy, and (2) those who were moderately 
critical or it. This division was made by examining each student response to question 19 in the Interview 
Schedule' which asked about the students' opinions of American foreign policy in the Middle East Two 
points were checked in each response to determine the degree of criticism to American foreign policy. The 
first was the number of policy decisions criticized. II the students' criticism Is extensive, that is, includes 
all or many policy decisions, it is rated high on this criterion. If the students' criticism concerns one or 
few policy decisions, it is rated aa moderate on this criterion. 

The second point checked in the students' responses is the intensity of the criticism which was de- 
duced by Analysing ihe statements made regarding American foreign policy. For instance, statements 
such as "I bate American foreign policy, " "It is horrible, blunderoue, " or "This is the most stupid policy 
I have ever encountered. " were rated as highly critical on this criterion. In contrast, statements such as 
"I thiak American foreign policy has its faults and its values. " "It can be improved if they (people in the 
State Department) do not allow pressure groups to influence them, " or "There are many mistakes in forsigo 
policy, but ih« American people will soon dictate their good will in foreign policy matters. " were rated as 
moderate criticisms. An almost complete agreement was found (98 per cent) between the ratings obtained 
from the two criteria mentioned above. After dividing the students into highly and moderately critical of 
American foreign policy in the Middle East, a contingency table was made and the association between the 
degree of criticism of foreign policy and satisfaction-dissatisfaction was tested by chi square analysis. 
Tb.s analysis, ho-ever. did not reveal any significant association. 

a .ccond type of classification of the students was made. They were divided into two different 
groups. (1) those students who fell that the American people have eupported tho much-criticisad American 
tore lfB po, lt endsAoUd be blamed for it. and (2) those students who felt that the evils of American fore.gn 
i -lLTV" u *" °° *V * ■"**" «""*P OBl y- *»<* **< this policy does not represent the well-msaning and 
rrs.4ioro-iov.og p, op i e ot *< Uoiteil Sut< . To< Amerlcao u ihould D blamed for the foreign 

policy .m.uk«, ui the Middle East. 



'See sample of the Interview Schedule in Appendix A. 
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At »»s«c»« non "•• n, ' or *« d b «'"'«- The reeult revealed a verv h k "*" ° *° *■«•*•» *■ degree of 

"„• satisfaction-dissatisfaction Wllh ">*>' •ojourn »nd Iheir *"°c»*io n <p<.001) between the stii- 
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x = 25. 17 (with Yates correction for continuity Applied) 
p < . 001 



Thia high association seemed to be coneietent with the idea that when the Arab arud.nt. feel that 
ike foreign policy of the United States threatens the security of their native lands and consequently their 
tcli-estecm, ihey tend to react unfavorably toward the people who make ihis policy or are responsible for 
tt. If the Arab students perceive the American people as the source of all foreign policy decisions or per- 
ceive them as supporters to these decisions, these students would then react unfavorably not only toward 
Ike American paopl* but also to the >> aojourn among tham. If the Arab students perceive a certain man or 
* certain {roup as the responsible party for American foreign policy, the students' unfavorable reaction 
would be restricted to the responsible person or group, sparing the American people in general from any 
tUrne. This hind of perception is influenced by the attitudes of the studsnts toward and their contacts with 
tie American people. 

haiioa.1 Status 

MM* study, whtch w« referred to in the section. "Related Research - ha. «"^^ U £ 
«Um.tH> D4l , ludenl( who hai a ^gh degree f involvement with hi. nation, feel. ^ l ™™" ".! h " 
"M*r. lower Ut» hi. r.tmg of h,c%..»tr,. he would be inclined to hav. ^"*™*"^™"u 
*»•"« Morris' theory was that when "those In the minority f.eMhat ih. m.jsr.ty «- making compar, 
*»D8 uofavorabU to them, ihoy becoma more antagonistic .... 



"Mom., "National Sutus aad Attitude, of Foreign Studsnt.." op. cit. . pp. 



20-25. 
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. lo the Arab students' sample. A. 4escrt*»»t-"*^ 
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backward." . t ,. .hown In Table 19. * chi squar* 

Af! . r th. student. **« classified "Cordmg to ih.i* r ■ ^ fc- . f counlrie „ 1(ld ^ 

CU im*|* »f *•** forne cowlIn "' 

TABLE 19 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN SUBJECTIVE STATUS AND ASCRIBED STATUS. 
W) THt SATISFACTION OR DISSATISFACTION OF THE ARAB 

Students w^th their sojourn in the united states _^^^ 



Subjective Status Subjective Status 

Same or Lower Higher Than 

Th.o Ascribed St»tus Ascribed Status 



Satisfaction 
Dissatisfaction 



1 16 



Total 24 



38 " 



x 2 as 8. 81 (with Yates correction for continuity applied) 
P<.0I __ 



Sacctn m College Work 

This it the most significant variable wfiich this study attempted to analyse in relationship to the 
satisfaction or the dissatisfaction of the Arab students in the United States. It is especially significant lor 
the Middle Eastern educational authorities who have sponsored many students in their studies in the United 
States. If satisfaction with iK- American sojourn and with the United States aids the Arab students in at- 
taining a considerable degree of success in their studies in the United States, then the question of satis- 
faction oi dissatisfaction will not be treated as an individual matter, or as a matter of good will only. It 
may be recognised in all the student exchange programs as a requirement for success in college abroad. 
To determine the association between satisfaction-dissatisfaction and success in college, the Arab stu- 
dents were divided into two groups- those who were facing many academic problems, and those who were 
lacing few or no academic problems. Whether a student had few or many academic problems was deter- 
mines by the following criteria: 

Lambert aad Bressler. "The Sensitive Area Complex: A Contribution to the Theory of Guided Culture 
Contact, " op. ctt_._ 



I. Esch student's responses to questions 8. LI, ,„,: 15 in the biiervtew Schedule were analyzed 
,e d.sccver the extent of h.s academic problems. These questions were as follow*' 

(S) "Aiier vour present experiences of studying * n d !.««• In the Un.ied State*, where 
would you prefer to study if you have the chance to do so again' And why'" 

(11) "(a) What values do you personally find in study-ins; in your American college or uni- 
versity? (h) What ■fcortCOBtmf* do you find in (hi. ■nalitullOn? " 

(15» "Whai probltmi of •djualinont. lit your opinion, are most common lo the Middle East- 
ern Arab students in America?" 

A student would be classified as having many academic problems according to this criterion if he 
mdicates that he would not like to study in the United States again because he finds many difficulties in Ms 
college, that he finds more shortcomings in his college than values, and that he feels that academic adjust- 
ment is one of the important problems which face faira aod other Arab students in the United States. la all 
cases, the students seemed to be consistent ia responding to these questions. 

2. A check wa« made on the number of year* which each student spent ia the attainment of a 
certain degree against the normal period which the college catalogue prescribed for that degree. 

3. The investigator interviewed faculty members and foreign student advisers aod checked with 
them concerning the academic problems of the Arab students in the sample. 

These three criteria were in agreement generally as to whether a student was facing many, few or 
no academic problems. The degree of agreement among these criteria was 92 per cent. 

After the students were classified into two groups (those who had many academic problems, and 
those who had few or no academic problems), the cbi square analysis was applied to the data, as shown 
in Table 20. A very significant relationship (p .001) was found between satisfaction and success in col- 
lege work. 

TABLE 20 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE SATISFACTION OR DISSATISFACTION OF THE ARAB 
STUDENTS WITH THEIR SOJOURN AND TrIEIK SUCCESS IN COLLEGE WORK 

Few or No Many 

Academic Academic 

Problems Problem* Total 

Satisfaction 45 45 

Dissatisfaction 7 10 17 



Total 52 10 62 

x — 27. 36 (with Yates correction for continuity applied) 
p £ .001 

This association seemed to be consistent with two ideas: (1) failing in college work tends to arouse 
tae feelings of frustration and disappointment which can be displacsd in terms of over-criticism and dis- 
satisfaction not only with the college but with America; (2) being dissatisfied with his sojourn in the United 
Statss, ifac Arab student's depressed feelings cause him to lose the incentive for study, to regard his col- 
lege -nd bis studies in an unfavorable way, and to neglect his studies. 

This Significant association between satisfaction with one's foreign sojourn and his success in col- 
lie work can be supported also by similar research in the field of social psychology and in industry. The 
study of Coch and French. l2 which was made of a Virginia corporation, showed, among other things, that 
* certain degree of satisfaction on the part of the workeriends to increase his work output. 

lister Coch and John R P French. Jr. . "Overcoming Resistance to Chang*. " Human ReUU paj, 1. 
No. 1(1948). p p . 512.5J*. 
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ample. *a proof, to strengthen hi. negative perception, of American capitalism. 

Is contrast, to tome other Arab .tudent.. the United State, was the .ymbol of democracy, a land of 
opportune*, a free country where law ,,d order take precedence over minority rule and arbitrary govern- 
meat. The.* .tudent. usually .elected perception, that fostered their expectation*. 

Pre-arrival attitude, are subject to change. This change can only stem from significant interac- 
tions, which are the second factor in thi. analysis. 

I. Quality of Interaction during the Sojourn- 

It seemed obvious from the data that the amount of interaction between the Arab students and their 
American colleagues did not necessarily lead to a better understanding. A. a matter of fact, one o< the 
most common remark, of the Arab students regarding their relationship with other American students was 
chat these relationships were "shallow" or "superficial. " Many times the example for this "shallowness" 
fim. up. Th> Arab students *aid that Americans would say. "Hi." then atk certain routine questions, 
such as: "Where do you come from?" "How long have you been here ?" "How do you like it here? " When 
the students eould answer, their American counterparts would usually exclaim: "Oh, really?" "How 
nice*'' or "Wonderful." after which the conversation would end, and the American students would leave 
hurriedly. 

This picture may well be highly exaggerated, but the one purpose it serves here is to show that 
incidental interaction or short superficial contacts do not usually influence the persona Involved in the 
utcracbOQ situation. 

Many students remembered some of their professors and landladies or landlords favorably because 
obviously their contacts with them took on a meaningful nature. 

Therefore, in order to form objective attitudes toward the host country, the international students 
muat b« provided first with interaction-potential settings and. secondly, with meaningful types of contacts 
wiefa members of the host country. 

3 ~ ^' CbVW *" 0f "" Com m unication Syatom beiwoen the International 
Student, asd Their Ho.ts: 

ever aZ^L a"! ' tlMi f Dta ««<>*«» • remarkable desire for learning English a. spoken by Am.rican.. How- 
JntYJSZ, , ,tudtBU c * rae w *• U^ted SUte. with a very poor knowledge of English. The effective- 
r JL..M. J° , Ur " ?* r"" 1 * *■*" h "*«P « commun.c.tion with Americans. This handicap wa. 
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CHAPTER v 
K-MMMT. CONCLUSIONS. AND REC O M M E N DAT , 0N5 

Thr flow »' Middle Eastern Arab students to th- Untied Stan. , 







.feW «*" fl *? """' d *d K uV, "■ '„" ad * n " C » ro *" m - m*rit*l sum., type of college, duration .1 

jsurti. utiooil statas and success in college. ,r B 

An open-end .nterv.ew schedule composed of twenty que.tion. w*. developed .. . i.chnieu. of in- 
«»i:g*»o«- The data derived from these question, related to the background of each interviewee » his 
.l»« «**»•**■ » «'■ *«.tudes and .mages of the United Stat*, before arrival, apon arrival and after h.s 
, OJ ouro. to b.. 1n.preM.on1 of hi. college and b.s American colleagues, to bis perceptions of the American 
,„ /U ji h.i neUOn, »nd other related perceptions. 

Tb.s interview schedule was used in the interviews with all the Arab students who were studying or 
M residence during the summer of 1958- 1959 at Stanford University. University of California a! Berkeley. 
San Franosco State College. University of San Francisco. San Maleo Junior Colle**. the University of 
California Extension at Davis. Oakland Junior Collrge. Sacranento Junior College. California Polytechnic 
College at San Luis Obispo, Modesto Junior College and Contra Coeta Junior College. The students in Ihe 
(ample u>iaJ*d ©2. Of the.e students. 4 were girls, 13 were married, and 45 were graduate students. The 
Kjjouro o( the students in the United States varied from six months to 12 years. 

Another interview schedule containing five open-end questions was used in the interview with the 
foreign student advisers and faculty members in the four colleges and universities whose Arab students 
composed the majority of the sample. Based mainly on these two interview schedules, the adjustment of 
taca »tudent to the American culture was determined. Adjustment was defined as the expressed satisfac- 
con of the students with and acceptance of life in the United States. Therefore, three ratings of satisfaction 
*«re made: one from the expressed opinions of the students in the interviews, a second from the opinion 
of each student regarding the satisfaction of other fellow students, and a third from the opinions of foreign 
student advisers and faculty members of their Arab students who composed the sample. Based on these 
ritings. 11. 5 per cent of the sample (or 45 students) were found to be satisfied with their American sojourn. 

The association between each variable and satisfaction was tested by using the chi square analysis. 
The results were analyzed and certain generalizations pertaining to the sample were made. A summary of 
±rsc generaliiations will be found in the following section. 

General Conclusions 

1. A high association (p <.01) was found between pre-arrival acculturation and satisfaction with the 
sojourn at least in the first two years. The hypothesis that the greater the Arab student's pre-arrival ac- 
culturation to the United States, the less likely he is to face problems arising from the discrepancies be- 
tween bis Arabic culture and the American culture seemed to have been consistent with the association 
leasd. 

2. A high degree of association (p< .001) was found between pre-arrival favorablenees toward the 
UutedSut*s and subsequent satisfaction with the sojourn in America. This was consistent with the bypa- 
ss.* that, m general, the Arab student's pre-arrival favorableness or unfavorableness toward the United 
Suus w.U be *strumeaul in determining the selection and interpretation of certain positive or negative 
P"t*pt !0 r.. which tend to strengthen his initial attitude toward this country and. therefore, may influence 
fci » ■aUsfaciioo or dissatisfaction with his sojourn here. 

y A high degree of ...oc.at.on (p< . 01) w». found between age and satisfaction with the sojourn. 
*~**r related high ...ocat.on <p< . 02) wa. found between academic statu. (*•*•*! •**«""£ "J™'" 
equate) iod .atLfaction w.th the sojourn. Th.se two findings were cons.stent with tte hyi»tha-» *« 
*t more mature and independent the Arab student, are. the more able they are to und.reU.nd the new 

'"^Toi fauroauoaal Education. Handbook on Intern ational Study 1958 Udod.; N«w York: The Institute 

nsg>. 
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7. The .tudenl re.pon.e. indicated that the.r major problem, seemed to fall in one of the following 
area. <l| social problem., .uch a. ignorance of American .ocUl manner.. \Z) economic problem., .uch 
a. Lack of fund.; (J) academic problem., .uch a. inability to an.wer .peed and objective te.ts. (4) language 
problem., .uch a. unfamiliarity with the American way of .peaking English; and (5) personal problem., 
■uch as efcyne*. and frustration wilh American foreign policy in the Middle East. 

Probl em, for Fu rther Re sear ch 

De.pite the increa.ing intereet in croe.-cultural education a. a re. .arch area, this field ha. many 
question, .till to be fully explored and answered. 

It would be significant for a researcher to examine the per.onal trait, of international .tudent. and 
u eaplore the w«yi in which these trail, influence ihe adjustment of thc.e student, in the host country. For 
in.ur.ee. according to the interview, with the Arab student, in the .ample of this study, the interaction of 
tte Arab .tudenl was determined to a considerable degree by his shyna.s and ht. social polish. Given equal 
opporiuniti.. lor interaction with Americana, the Introvert student is more likely to shy away than the extra- 
vert itudeit. Therefore, it can be said that certain per.onal trait, of the visiting students may enhance or 
hamper their *d;tutm«m in the United SUlo. What are the.c trait* and how do they affect the vieiting etu- 
dtnt. are .ome of the question, who.e an.wer. can be valuable to all persons concerned with student ex- 
coaagr programs 

It is equally meaningful for a researcher to examine the effect of the varioua degree, of th« inter- 
national etude-nt 1 . latlafactlon or di.aati.iacUon on the problem, of alienation and po.t-return adjustment. 
For instance, among the Arab student .ample, tho.e who were completely satisfied with the United Sutes 
•••mad to b. «nia.orable to their counine. and were not Intending to go back home. Catting to be com- 
pletely a»t»,| lt d w.th the mode of living in the United States make, the visiting student realise the faults and 
sftoruomag. of his native Und and gradually loses hie .elf- identification with his native culture. Such a 
• tuttenr therefore, is more likely to remain In the United Stat. a and b.corai alienated from hie native eoun- 
try. On tte oth er band, if such a ■indent who has been fully satisfied with the American way of life reiurn. 

*« T * B * ,n ** 4 Sl * ,€l °' Sun,ord Univ.r.ity ha. aptly drawn the attention of thie writer to the significance 
or *..« two Panama for prospective research. 
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A fourth significant problem for prospective mmmA .- . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 3 

ToU:odIe Eastern Ministries of Education 

I. Each Department of Student Milium .hould obtain detailed information regarding a. many 
American mitituuons of higher learning a. possible. Thi. i. to detertmn« the beat faculties and facilitice 
a * particular field so that Middle Eastern .tudents could be appropriately placed in American coll.g*. 
aw! omversil.es. Presently, mo.t Arab atudents are tent or advi.ed to attend certain pre.tige universities 
ia Che Cmted States regardless of their fields of concentration. 

2 Better assessment of program, of the Middle Eastern I ludent. lent to the United States Should 
be anderiahen by the Student Mission Departments. Various tests should be given to students to determine 
*e:r academic standing and their ability to communicate in the English language. Appraisal of the studente' 
personalities and emotional maturitiei could be made through special personality inventories, measures 
of alereats and attitudes, and recommendations by his teachers. Presently, many personal and arbitrary 
deeiiioos are made regarding the .election of students to study abroad which are Used mainly on the stu- 
dent** grades in their high school, or colleges. Better and more objective student selection procedure. 
res«M lead u* a better representation of the Middle Eastern countries in the United States, and to a higher 
canber of students academically who are apt to succeed in their studies in the United Slates. 

3. 0«Ce certain Middle Eastern students are .elected or permitted to itudy in the United State-.. 
•»«» §*ou-d undergo an extensive orientation program which should deal with three areas: (a) American 
CUture (b) American higher education, and (c) prospective problems which Arab .tudents will face ia their 
jovn -.r. the United States, and possible solutions for these problem.. This extensive orientation program 
»»e«id be carried out during at least the three months prior to coming to the United States. American and 
iMivt educators should be invited to participate in it as follows: 

a American persons who are already working in the Middle East .hould be called upon to 
hold a tenes of seminars for students selected to study in the United States in which 
basic information regarding thc American social, economic, political and value system. 
would be presented to the students, allowing them to inquire about anything they want to 
ui this regard. In addition, the Americans conducting these seminars should give a 
general description of the common practices and activities in American colleges and 
universities aad of the specific institution in which the Middle Eastern student, attend- 
ing the seminar will be studying. These types of seminars not only would equip the 
Arab student with valuable insights into the present day American cuituro and education, 
but also would eliminate many of the students' highly exaggerated images of the United 

" Statee. 

These rt*<,mme.deuone ere based partly on the opWion. of the faculty members intsrviswed and partly 
°° ■** finding, of this etudy. 
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Ebe United State*. 

5 Durine the ..ud.nl,' .ojourn in the United State., dollar exchange should be facilitated by the 
UmU L.t^overnment.. and 'need, Arab .tude.t. in th. United SUf- should be aided ta^lf so 
rfa.t ihev can devote their full time to their studie.. 

* MiddU Eastern government, .hould keep their student, who are in the United State, informed on 
ocw. from their counties. This would giv. the .tudent a .en.e of closeness to bid country and strengthen 
oT, identification with ... Many Arab .tud.M. interviewed complained that the only new. they heard about 
*" event, in their coun.ne. were the .horl excerpt, of new. published in American newspaper.. They felt 
that they were isolated from their native country. 

7 Ministries of educat.on in the Middle Ea.t should keep their student, who are in the Uniicd S.»»« 
informed reg.rdmg opportunities for employment. They should find such suitable job. in which the re- 
turnees would be able to apply their new knowledge. 

To American Colleges and Universities 

1. American college, and universities should .end applicants from abroad sufficient information 
aot only od their requirement, and count! of Study but also about their communities. It l> important to 
inform the prospective student about the type of life, weather, and requirements in hi. future colleges. 
Communication with these student, should be as fast as possible because the student's permission to leave 
the country and obtain dollars may depend on his admission to an American college. 

2. International student, should be met at the port, the bus or train station by a representative of 
the university or the Foreign Student Adviser's Office and taken to hi. temporary living quarters. The stu- 
dent's first imprcssioos of the United Slates depend on the kind of treatment or help he io given in his first 
fe* days of sojourn. 

3. The university's housing office or the Foreign Student Adviser's Office should aid the interna- 
tional student in the .election of his living quarters in order to avoid unpleasant experiences with some 

»•»•'* in the community who oppose renting room, or apartment, to international students because of their 

color, religion or nationality. 

4. An orientation program which places the new international student under the guidance of an Ameri- 
can student volunteer or an American family should be used in the early days of the student's sojourn. An 
individual -r.d warm approach in helping the international student is more effective than a group orientation 
program. The individual approach also helps the student know his counselor or his host family better and, 
bence. feels more secure with hi. new friends. In contrast, in the group approach, almost every interna- 
tional student is asked the same questions and treated alike. In this situation the hosts have "to circulate" 
and talk to everyone, rather than concentrating on one or two persons and making them feel that they are 
their friends 

*• Th * international student should be given personal counseling by hi. academic adviser a. well *s 
ta* •'*" S,udent Adviser. In many American colleges, professors and Foreign Student Advisers are 

so truey that they cannot give sufficient attention to counseling thoir international students who need such 
counseling more than the American students. Therefore, more personnel and more facilities are needed 
in order to give individualised attention to the international students. 
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*. The Amer.car college «ho U ld plan cerU.n activities ln * hlch in , C rn»tion*l student, can use their 

,««. *» a backgrounds. For in.Unce. Arab students l.ke lo play -o«,r. *nd are apt to c.ntr.but. io any 

' * M ""• ^ Such act. vii.es tuiuw the mtern.Honal student', .elf-e.teem. pro- 



" ,.or. regarding the M.ddle East. 
*£T*s *'< h appropriate channel* of 



& B .n> *»■> -ppropr.ate Channel* of recreation, and t.nd to ml.jrM. him Into th« Am.i.un atudent body. 

7. The Am*nc*« roll*** muat provide opportun.t.ca tor the international arudenta lo learn iboui 
•nc*» I ,,e ° u,,ld ' of * e Oniveraily. such as arranging low-cost trip* to historical places, visit, to 
* ni _. e g f o«»ap*P* r *' * n * 1 ■*•*« or '•**! govttnmtnl buildings. 

g. The American college also should encourage us community people to invite international stu- 
-__,» ,»» their homea and to exchange ideas with them. Thia would foster international understanding and 
"" m M between Americana and international students. 

la conclusion, it >■ hoped that thia study as a whole would attract the attention further to the sensi- 
^^j gumi'ic*"* »'«» <»' student exchange. I( is in thia ir» that international underataading. good will 
°Jd peaceful relatione can start if the visiting students are led and helped to understand the hoat culture. 
f*raCt meaningfully with the host people, and to utilise every available opportunity to advance their 
mine so that they would help advance their native lands upon return and spread good will among the na- 
pm$ f the earth. 
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APPENDIX A 
SAMPLE INTERVIEW 



SAMPLE INTERVIEW 




t .ii-v grammatical changes.) 
N -„, kl U. Star, by ,rt,n« you .on,. wt „ n . #bou , your . el(: h(jw ^ ^ ^ 

A 32. 

Q Are you married? 

A; Yes. and I am anil in my honeymoon. 

Honeymoon' Well, congratulate.. U the lucky g.rt from the Middle Ea.f 

A No. My wife is an American. 

I understand that you came from Syria. I n what city did you res.de? 

A: Damascas. 

Q How long did you reside there? 

A All my life was .pent there excepting for few trips to Beirut and Cairo. 

Q What types of activities did you engage in there? 

A Sporu such as swimming and soccer and attending movie theatres especially American movies. I used 
to go out picmcing with some of my fr.ands. I like to listen to music over the radio. 

Q: Have you ever been associated with persons other than Arabs? 

A; Oh, yes. I have met many Americana in Damascus. As a matter of fact I had some good American 
friends. 

Q- What was the nature *nd duration of this association? 

A You see. 1 worked in the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company in Damascus for six years. During these years 
I met many Americans, and had the opportunity to associate with them. 

0- To what degree do you think Damascus has been influenced by Western culture? 

A I would siy to a considerable degree in some aspects of life, and to a lesser degree in other aspects. 
Westernization has influenced the material life of Damascus. Wj have, as you know. American cars. 
American refrigerators. Western household items and many other things. But in matters relating to 
thought a and values, the Islamic -Arabic way of thinking still prevail, in Damascus excepting onaybc 
for some Western business methods and ideas. 

Q How was this influence manifested in your own life in Damascus? 

A I thinii that 1 was influenced by Westernization in many ways. Science courses in high school were 
based mainly on Western books. The company which I worked for, Socony-Vacuum, was a good ex- 
ample of the influence of Western know-how on the country as a whole in general and on myself and 
other employees in particular. Furthermore, the tools which we used in our house can be easily iden- 
tified as products of Western technology. And because of the translation from English aad French 
which was and still is going on I had . chance to read a selective fruits of the Wastarn mind in Arabic 
•wch as those of Shakespeare. Voltaire and George Bernard Shaw, and Mark Twain. 

Q When did you come to the United States ? 



A l t 



am. m November, 1953. 
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1 v.. id Damascus. 

** .«( the United States when you arrived here? 

.K. t AsMViC* i. a fantastic country, but when he come. 
Th. »Wr. r A"b •««*«« get. the .np"»»« *•' A ™ fce Thi . wa . not the CHI w.th me. I 

s^K^a^ws s =1: - - «- — * ■ - - •—— 

..U, An,er.c. .. *H "h« I ««« f«J ^ treatment of the ^n»8"'"" m * n t0 m « be « u "« *'• 

A. fcr my f.r.t impressions. I did not m , b the way hc asked me the quest.ons more than 

,««.,«.. -«.« — *plo«.f« • *322J *?! Mitt tike something from A^ric*. *-d h. was no, *p- 

by 0»e Q ue..u>n. themselves He though Ml ^ «^ ( ry ^^ , waB very am 4 { 

CSjSluSSS. — ^ « — - * ** crowded., and continuous movement U, the 
streets of New York. 

W.U. k.~ *« ,... Bv. y «r. wh,c ,.u h.™ .p». u. *. ....... s..«. c,»«.d M y of you, Br., , m . 

pressions of this country? 

ft After your pre...t experience, of studying and living in the United Su.... wh.re would you prefer ,0 

itudy if you have the chance to do so again? 

A 1 prefer to study here again. 
Why? 

A Became I like my atudiea here, and above all 1 enjoy living here and dealing with people. Alio, I got 
used to the American way of Me ao it's easy for me to adjuat lo this life when I com© back here. 

Q The following ouaation !• purely a hypothetical one: if you have no obligationa of loyalty to your coun- 
try, and if you have the freedom of choice, where would you like to settle here or in Syria? 

A: 1/1 have so obligations of loyalty. I would chose to remain here, but as I am bound by my patriotic ob- 
ligations 10 Syria and to the Arab world, I will settle in Syria or any other Arab country. I want to go 
back home because I think I shall be useful there. The Arab world needs its educated students to help 
it progress faster and faster. 

O How co you use your leisure time here? 

A Reading, listening lo the news over the radio, watching television and above all going out with my wife 
to see some friends or attend movies. Oh yes, I forgot to mentioned that I also participate in the meet- 
ings of tha Arab students organisation and its scheduled Activities such as discussions, picnics end the 



Let us now talk about your college. Vffaat value do you personally find in studying in this eolUgs? 

USt ^ * wph "" on ■*•••»•* «* scientific thinking. I have learned to respect other persona* idea. 
Tt^t'T ££"* * CC w 0rdin « * *«* b »« *" to an emoUon. In my field, the university ha. ..m. 
ZZ*Zm£S5£ contributed a lo. to my learning.. The profe.aor. are u.ually co- 

What ihoricormngs do you find m tki. mstitutlon? 

mZrZZ+ZJk tt"r-V«ft "l U '« C to * Uow di«""'on. On the undergraduate level, there a« too 

Oo m thuk that American student, ere ^ „d interests in ..aocia.in. ^ Ar . b . tud . a ,. ? 
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A T " 

> Do you i*"" 11 ,h ** Ar * b » lud ' n i' *rt interested m iiim1.«i 

A Ye. 

ui,,| do you think o( American girls 1 

A i think «o highly of them that I married a n American girl myself. 

Q do you ftilU< *., Arab student, have any difficult, m makmg ^ ^ ^.^ ^^ 

A Yea they do. 

q Why do you think ihey do? 

* Because aonae may have wrong expectations which mav i«h .» a , _ 

A .tudenli. new to me idea of dating' »• ta n^.^^^ SBCST" *" 

° sfs^r^ ^s&taai^ wh " ■"*■» ° f •«— ■ » •- -^— • « 

A - A. I .aid. adju-tmen, to reUUon.hip with American girl. ft, vry important. Some Arab student, are 
very bitter about not being able to get date, with Amer.can girl.. They complain that American girl* 
are not a. good a. European girl. w,thout seeing a European girl In moat case.. The .econd major 
problem that many Arab .tudenta face. I think, i. adjustment to th. A m »,c.n college. The A,.b stu- 
dent ,. not an orderly student. He cram, at the end of the semeet.r. Some Arab student, demand 
from their profe.eor. a speoal treatment and thia may be . pretence. The third problem ia that Arab 
student, expect too much from hi. American friends. American, may not help, not because they lack 
courtesy, but because they may be involved in competitive situations. 

<* What do you thin* are the main charactenatics of the American culture? 

A: This is a big question. What would you like me to talk about ipecifically? 

O Well, let us break down the topic into facets. First, what do you think of the American family? 

A: Speaking on the American family first, it's hard for me to generalise. However. I think the American 
family is more united than some of us, the Arab students, imagine. But the members of the family do 
not pretend or show their emotions as dearly as we do. 

Let me give you an example. When I was studying in Washington, |D. C.) an American friend in- 
vited me to spend the week-end io his home in Connecticut. He told me that he himself has not bean 
bome for over three months, and that his parents would be glad to see us both. Apparently, he wrote 
to bis parents telling them that we were coming. When we reached his home in Connecticut, he opened 
the door with his knee. After we came in. the mother's voice came from another room. "Is that you 
John?" He answered, "Yes mother." The voice of the mother came, "Make your friend and yourself 
comfortable. I aa busy now, and will see you later. " So my friend took me around the house. 1 was 
really puzsled. If this incident of a son returning home alter three month, absence happens, the 
mother would hug her son, cry and jump from joy. The father and all other relative would probably 
gather to greet the returning son with all the fanfare that accompanies such occasion. But in my friend's 
case, the mother and the .on were calm, and did not even see each other immediately. When they did. 
they talked calmly without tears or a great display of other emotions. 

O When did this incident happen? 
A Darin, my Urtf yeftr ^ America> 
How do you interpret this incident? 

* 1 learned later that American parents love their children just as much as we do. The only difference 
»• that we tend to over-display oux emotions and they tend, according to our criteria, to uoder-display 
thtir emotion*. America* family according to our measurement it weak, but m reality I do not think 
" »•• In general, the American average family eeem to plan ite activities: do they buy a new car or 
hav. * baby* This planning is a proof of .ts feeling of responsibility. This feeling ta lacking ui our 
fcmiliea unfortunately. Our people ■till eay "Cod gives, and when he gives, he will take care of us. " 
"»• U escaping responsibility. 
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.h, Amer.car... No. talking to V°* * f,er »"'' ™»J f " , „. lona i privacy. Drinking a coffee once w.th a, 
mJ?££ b-d •-■■ " m « nfl * " rUm k *"^«ir "u«on.hip Ul People. But when relation- 
££f«g. - no. - sufficient has,, tor «"■»"£ l £ , md *. American, a. W.t« -id -cere a. 
sh: p. -v- Am.*«-« b.™ m c stronger Wrf MM* ^ J K . nd Qf iff0U1 nvp oer.cy if we .end to us. 

any peoples the wor.d. In our country .her. U. ^^ .. -uperfiei , llty . ,„ , po.uive 

S word .uperf.c.al » to *• h * d r n "°l^r- »>" w5-«W •«""»• *»" Al "" S ?*" 1'ZT?! 

MT. <"■ b *"" «*■««» « •** TSltt^S 0« cup of coffee ta not enough to establish friendship; 

come. from. (D * *S»« •' '"^"J^^Zl* relationships. Th.s .e a highly .ndu.i..-l..«d society; 

,21 atmosphere of bu.ines. which »««^* -, ^*-Sltrt^l«i which U being brought back by sub- 
« ,» the family .. far from bemg broker down Th. Ik o work , met people wno p , an 

iiWllvi-t. Suburban living help have ^ more kid. «JJ «J not mean a breakdown ,. the fam.ly. 
for their kid.. This El very important in me _ « . , dttUim because the mas. media of com- 

, „. to .ay al.o that :*« Americaa ,nd.v,dua 1 ck £« ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

O What do you think ere the accepted value. In American .ociety? 

A Empha.i. on materia, ac-ui.ition. the Ten Commandment.. emphasis on .«C«. with material gaui. 

a. a symbol, empha.i. on competition even in early .Uge. of Ute. 
What element,, of the American culture would you like, or di.Uk.. to .ee produced to Syr... 

A I like ihe empha.i. on ord.r. re.pect for law and industriou.ne.s in America. American political 

democracy can be adopted to the culture of the Middle East. 
ft What concept, or practice, of American education would you like, or dislike, to see being used ,n Syria? 

A: I lite the empha.i. on research, the PTA .et-p. the liberal method, of .ducat.on. elective .y.tem and 
the tremendous college facilities. I like to .ee all these in our countries. 

O What do you think of the American policy toward the Middle East? 

A- Generally .peaking, it has not been a well-thought or planned policy. Sometime, one may think that 
there il no well-defined policy toward the Middle Ea.t. Policy decisions are made on the spur of the 
moment and that it why it i. neither con.ietent nor good. 

O Who do yeu thLnk ■hould b« blamed for this policy? 

A: Not ttoe American public in general certainly. Americans are very fair-minded people, and they would 
not like the American foreign policy toward the Middle Ea.t if they know about it well. Many of the 
well-educated American, teem to be dissatisfied with this policy also. I blame pressure group, and 
the American desire to go along with some colonial power, such aa Britain and France in their colonial 
policies. 

Q How do you rank Syria according to the following criteria: standard of living, cultural standards, and 
political standards? I, Highly advanced; 2. Slightly advanced; 3. Slightly backward; 4. Highly back- 
ward. 

A I would .ay that standards of living and cultural standards are greatly backward. Political standards 
are between slightly backward and greatly backward. 

a How do you think Americans rank Syria according to the previous thre. criteria? 

A Crsatly backward in all th.ee criteria wh.ch .. unfortunately just about right, according to their st*nd- 
.... i think that they do not mean any cr.tici.m by that. We have to face the facts and improve the 
'""■' conduits in the Middle Cast. 
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APPENDDC B 
FORM LETTER SENT TO ALL APPLICANTS FROM OVERSEAS 



STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

0«"-<.H.P, r , (gn5 , ua(n|n(jviief 

International Center 

*»9 U>u«n Street 
Staniord. California 



r>,jr Friend 

lam happy to learn that you intend to enroll at Sta R f«>a n-.,. .. , . <u 

„, tt e students, .acuity, and staff of the Umvers.ty. I w o ^ 'l" ^T" '^ On ben.U 

£. Word LWer.ity can help you to pur. u . ^'.iT. JL « "^a ^ ,"' ^ V? ™ S' ""E 
»> ,l.o hope that you will be able to contribule to the .fowth JSiS E™"" '" yOUI «**"»«• 

"^ .our pre.ence on campus. ,„ *,, con-.*,^.^ "* 'J/^r voXl. UBdW " '?* ,ri ; ndrtl * 

,„,. a. record* and mus.cal instruments, costumes, .lid e "or p^tu«. Y«! k m ' ,eM * U *'* V ° U 

.,« Lhe.e ~ •«»-« other, .bout your country. P'ctures. You may have an opportumty to 

The Co.nn.mee on Friendly Relations Among Fore.gn Students. 291 Broadway, New York 7 stands 

" T sco Tu stu^d n , r f' V ST POFt ° f enl ' V ""^ San F ««*«0- « ro" mtend to arnv. I* 

Jen Fr«,.sco you should notify our office. „ lv ing u, e Mme of >n or 

chat we can make arrangements to have you met. * "*B<". 

We suggest that you plan to arrive at Stafford on Wednesday. September 17. .0 that you will h«. 
plenty of ..me to get settled. In the past 11 ha. been our exper.ence that .t ,. helpful for new ..udent. from 
abroad to arrive approximately two weeks before the .tart of ,n.,n,c, B „ .0 that th cy can become acquainted 
„th the Sunford area and some of it, people be/ore the actual business of exam.nat.ons and regular academic 
earl, begin-' Therefore, we have mad. arrangement, with l oca l famile. for foreign students to stay in 
Oe.r homes from September 17 until Registration Day. pay.ng only a nominal rental ($1.00 a night). Only 
bote] .ccommodauona wll be available before September 17. If you prefer, we also will try to arrange 
hotel accommodations for you after September 17 [see below). No University housing will be available be- 
fore September 28. 

From September 17-24, the Community Committee for International Students, a group of local 
e.u.w.. w,ll«ffera"g.t acquainted" program including trips to factories, scenic sites, and parties where 
you may meet local residents. The Institute of International Relations, a student organization, will have a 
pre-reg.strat.on program starling Thursday. September 25, which will offer you an opportunity to meet 
other Stanford students. There will be lectures and discussions designed to familiarize international stu- 
dents with procedures and customs at Stanford University. 

If you are unable to give us advance notice of your arrival hour, please call the International Center, 
DA 6-S2S2 or DA 3-9411, U you arrive after seven o'clocK at night, we suggest that you take a room at the 
New Cardinal Hotel (*3. 50 and up) or the President Hotel ($5.00 and up). 

(1) We will greatly appreciate the courtesy of an immediate air letter notice \£ you do not expect 
10 enroll at Stanford this autumn. 

U) Some new students who have participated in summer programs such as those sponsored by 
the Institute of International Education, prefer to spend more time travelling, but others 
have found participation in the full community program more profitable. At any rate all 
students new from overseas are urged to arrive at Stanford by Tuesday, September 23, be- 
cause the information absorbed and contacts made in the days before Registration have 
proved valuable in the past. 



Unioriuaately, Stanford University does not have enough campus dormitories for all its student.. 
* *U1 attempt, however, to house as many new foreign students as possible in dormitories or private 
home, on campus. Within the limits of available space, entering students, whose housing reservation are 
received by September 1. I95H. will be located on campus in the order in which their applications are re- 
•ivftdj. We cannot make a definite promise that we can accommodate you on campus because dormitory 
pace ia so hm.tcd, but we will do our best. Almost all accommodations on campue are double rooms, 
»«gle rooms are available only at a university-operated war- lime housing development called Stanford 
-liege, wa.ch is located in a neighboring town three miles from campus. No meals are served there and 
*° public transforation to the campue ia available. Single rooms also may be secured in private homes in 



the to.n of Pale. Alto, which »• located two mile, from campus. P-W.c transportation to and from P. lo 

IL , " V..UWC dl, d.yi.m. h* ly No cooking 1- permitted in university houing dBrt m„ s , pri . 

wits room* do not offer kitchen privileges. 

On the basis of our previous experience, wo recommend strontly that .ingle student, live on cam pu , 
derma th.,r t.r.t Quarter a. Stanford. ..«« new ..ud.nt. ...ho.t autosnobUtM. who have lived „.r (< . nipu> 
in* pact, b.v* round hfequ.tr difficult. Therefore. *e urge you to return your housing rc»grvaugn_ £ h p . 
SfMemberllt, unci you almoet cenainly wiU hevo to live off campus ,1 •*• do not receive y«« r reserv*. 
t:oa bv thai data. If you expect to arrive at Stanford after September 25. you must re-confirm your room 
reservation betweeo September I and September 25 in writing or by cable, or aend a $25.00 deposit. Other, 
wise, your space will b« given to another student. Unfortunately, there is a one-year waiting period (or 
UBiv«roiry operated ipartment housing for students who bring their families. Apartments in town are tx- 
p"iut (S'5. 00 to SI 15. 00 per month for a one-bed room apartment). 

The English Test for Foreign Students will be held in Room 51 -F on the Inner Quadrangle at 9-00 
o'clock eo Saturday morning, September 27. Although it is very important that students required to tafc . 
tfiu te«i ■hould prevent themselves onSaturday morning, it will be possible to take a. make-up examination 
on Tuesday. September 30 at 9:00 A. M. in Room 143. Memorial Auditorium, You will not be allowed to 

complete your registration until you take the English Test for Foreign Students, if this requirement v., 

imposed on yoo as a condition of admission. 

Please bring your passport with you on Registration Day, sinco we may not register any students 
from abroad wbo do not produce their immigration documents. 

It is our task and privilege to be of assistance to you during your stay at Stanford University 1 ho 
!• enact yeu in person when you arrive here. ** 

With many good wishes for a successful year I 

Cordially yours. 

Werner Warmbrunn 
Foreign Student Adviser 
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HOUSING FOR FOR E ,CN STUDENTS 

„ r «iurn«d to the Hausirg Office by September I |B .. .Up t , y _ ur mmmt . , 
..era'"" -"" °* h *' d *"* r »*P»«**e 25. u^es. a r0Q ZJlJ?™ •pp!««i.ob lor i room or. .4^. 
* 2~« St*-* M»U«'. Off.ce by *,r |.„„ or c.bl. bT,^^ s'" t'T - V Unl " # K ni "" y 
'"l! to «<«PV VO« «•<" "V <"* b"«4wSng of the Autumn Qu^t,, SIT*"! \" d S" - !?*™ " '?*' V " U 

££ ..nc V t «« b ■ f o r *. c.,^ co^,,. ITLX^rE ^^A^S.^ 

Irh respons* 



(Mr ) 
[NnJ 



N [Ma*) Last (Family) Fir.t iciv.n) 



Age 




Graduate Department 



Dp you waul: 

Private room on campui ($100. -JUS. per quarter) . 
(for single men and women) 

Men's cimpui residence (doubles) ($100. per quarter) 



Temporary housing development lor man ("Stanford Village") (Single J7S.) 

(per quarter) 
Ci.liH' Woman's Residence ($100. per quarter) 



married, will your family accompany you? 
Site of Family 



Will you be look-rig for living quarters for yourself and your family? 



How much do yoj expect to be able to pay? (One-room apartments normally start at 
$75.00 per month) $ 

(harried students will have to locale their own accommodations, bul the Community Committee may be 
able to extend some help]. 

(•hip 

(plane . 



Etcp«ted Date of Arrival (train Signature 

(bus 
3o you want to room with an American family during the Pre-Registration period? 

($1.00) 



Do 



Ton »ant to Uve in hotel during this time ($3. SO - $S. 00) ? . 



PLEASE BE SURE TO RETURN THIS SLIP TO THE HOUSING OFFICE. 



APPENDIX F 
WELCOME LETTER TO NEW FOREIGN STUDENTS 



COMMUNITY COMMITTEE FOR 1NT CRNAT10NAL STUDENTS 
STANFORD. CALIFORNIA 



September. 1957 



^s^f^TCJ::iT tnmtio ^ stud<nt ' welcome> voa to ,he s, " f - d — - — *• * 

0,, Co-"""" •• - 8«>up of local r«,4..t. hUrMM in iMerne.tion.1 educanon . „ „„„ lo promolo ft, 
fe *ndlT contacts th.s commun.ty ha. w.th student. Irom abroad, the Comm.ttee helps to arrange housing 
fcr ax newly arr.ved atud.nta. a.fore you * r . , etU «d in un.vers.ty housing or have had l.me to choose 
^ res.de.ee in the community, the Commute, would like to offer you a temporary home with a family In 

flu* are*. 

UiBr ciiireaa living near Stanford are interested in meeting students and in sharing their homes w.th you. 
border to simplify such living arrangements for both student guests and hostesses, the CoTnm.itee has set 
01 nominal rental charge of $1.00 per night. Thia fee will be collected u Cubberley Hall on Thursday. 
Slumber 19 at ) p.m. 

Toiu boetswil cord.ally Invites you to \- her guest for dinner sifter your arrival And breakfast Use following 
nwroing. and other meals when it ■■ convenient. Each evening at h o'clock a group of students will gather 
it the Cellar to go out for dinner. 

(a i short time you will be busy with your studies and university activities. Therefore, we suggest that 
rou take advantage of thia opportunity to become acquainted with our community through our program. On 
the other hard, we hope that you will aol feel obligated to participate in every event, 

Toi may wish to know that in American homes it is the custom for guests to make their own beds and keep 
in rooms clean, but you are not expected to give much of your time in helping with household affaire. 

All members of the Community Committee hope that your stay in the United States will be both pleasant and 
•rentable, and that you will enjoy your first days in the Stanford area. The Committee and the Foreign 
indent Adviser will be glad to help you in any way possible. 

ficb best wishes. 



Patricia Chadwick, Chairman 
Community Committee for 
International Students 

DAvcnport 2-8517 
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APPENDIX G 

INFORMATION CIVEN TO ALL NEW INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENTS BEFORE REGISTRATION AND AT THE 

BEGINNING OF EVERY YEAR 



5TANFORD UNIVERSITY 



Office of the Foreign Student Adviser 
International Center 
539 Lasuen Street 
Stanford 

DAvcnport 3-9411 
Ext. 2681 



Special Information for International Students 



1958 - 1959 



PLEASE SAVE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 



7V 



The following information and instructions may be important to you. During your atay 
in this country, you must comply with certain Immigration regulation*. A f*w mmut«a 
spent reading this booklet now may save you anxious moments in the future. 

The foreign student office wants to assist you in observing these regulations and to 
halp y° u > n 9UCn matters as passports, visas, and correspondence with your government. 
It is veil to bear in mind thai it is your personal responsibility to comply with govern- 
mental regulations. Please feel free to call at the foreign student office at any time. 

Mrs. Hess is prepared to assist you with routine Immigration and certification pro- 
cedures. The Foreign Student Adviser and Mrs. Harriet Eliel, Administrative Associate, 
will be happy to advise you on special situations which may arise. In order to avoid long 
waiting periods it is suggested that you make an appointment beforehand when you wish to 
»cc the Foreign Student Adviser personally. 
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WHEN WV ARRIVE AT PAIA> ALTO 



Y«u Mil 'nrf « helpful t 
in P«K< MW 

de-pa rtme 



rnl{w .V** 

. „„.i Banter. 5»° l-aauen Street, loon after your arrival 

Ilrf«» »* "» " lhe I " ! "" X ^d «"«!• to have you meet a re.pre.«„ut,ve of you, 

w b. .hi. I* h.lpvou.e ••«>•-• ^ ;. rr eofl * duclo d by the Co mmu n„y GeMMU. for J n . 

In September. a sp««l reception^ progr. ^ Cornrm „ e e are lUt.d in the International Cem er 

;:rr;i. -Xe km «s:™«« a ?->« >»■*"« -* °*°' ^ *^— • *■* «■ 

DEAN 0>: STUpe^TSOFTICE ANDSTUD CNT SERVICE S 



. (dr. ,. .n inlciral P«" of ihe cotnprehemive iludenl camming pro . 




REGISTRATION DAY 

li will be necessary /or you to bring along your official travel and immigration document, on Reg,., 
traitor. Day. a. we are not allowed to complete your fir.t registration without a check of /our pas.port or 
.l..n r*ftt'tr«tsM c.rd. Please look u P the foreign atudent de.k in the Pavilion on Registration Day after 
you receive your registration book. 

You will find a number of .pecial forms for foreign students in your registration book. Please fill 
our theie forms carefully and return them to the foreign student deak in the Pavilion. There, the secretary 
will couiitrfunp you* book. Thie eounwntimp will authorize you to complete your registration. 

ENGLU5H TEST FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Moat new foreign students are required to take the English Test for Foreign Students as a condition 
of tj.«tr registration. Thie teat ■■ administered in Room 51 nent to Memorial Church, on Saturday. Sep- 
tember 27, 1958, at 9 a. m. For the Winter. Spring and Summer Quarters, the Test is administered in 
Room I 43 of Memorial Auditorium at 9 a. m. on Registration Day by Miss Clara Bush. 

During the Autumn Quarter, Speech and Drama 47 will be offered Monday through Friday at 3: 15 p. in. 
in Room SB .n the Men's Physical Education Building. Speech and Drama 48 will be given at 4: 15 p. m. in 
Room 129 in Memorial Auditorium. 

PERIODIC REPORTS 

You are required by law to keep the Department of Justice informed as to your address and any 
itaer information required. Consequently, each year during the month of January, you must obtain a card 
Form l-5J| from any United State. Poet Office or the Foreign Student Advieer's office. You will fill it out 
ompietely uaing your alien regiatratlon number (A-number) or your visa number (V-numbor) if you do not 
»ve an alien registration number, and hand it to a clerk in the Post Office. This regulation also applies 
o pero^-.ni r.s.denta. It doea not apply to students who enter the United States as officials of their home 
L&vernmente on A -type vieas. 

re oo.| A « 1 .?d'»r m *Q ,U ?7 M " d " ehmn « e "•*»" <J> visa, are required to submit an address report on 
-e post card Form AR-J1 *„. rv three months. Form AR-11 may be secured at any Post Office. 

.***?_£ Of ADDRESS - REPORT IMMEDIATELY 

- IA« fo A Uowi at Tfiic« m * br °* 4 "" re, *" t,d to "P° rl * ft r ch »"B« of address (even within the University) 
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- . T fr cwor ty ^ D?jr - Q ^- L " M PCOlJNTP ' r * 

p^ ,o the shortage of th. American rloll.r ahr a 
. 5U IC *«• b»"*m» >Arr«Ml n| |ly complicated „.' • *• "»n.f or „, ( . 

Slf ,e*- delays often occur ,n the tr.n.fe, of ,„ . , •*P»dlis r . e , ipt of fl|ftdl 

p|»H Ml arrangement, for rece.pt f fund, ««■..!!? * b '°* d ' Y°« *ri ur«d ,„ . , 



^■r uPHOCBAMS OF STUDV 



Foreign eiudente on "F » visa, art required to 
J-w $ied«ni* ■*• ■« ™»W« to enroll for . full c J a ^ f \^ 1 P«i»m 0* .tud,„. , rom s . pl . mh „ .« 
p(J . mu.t reduce *•» P«gr-m, ehould con.ult me C.n I??" " d,fined Wo», or Zho Ift« , , » 

SSSSS,-" •-'••• - -waaasa si ,£=; 

Undergraduate. holding"F" vitas 4re required to «„. 
Cra *u« .tud.n.shoJd.ng "F' v,.a. miwt c f ~ r * "> in.m urn of .Mr... n „,,„, „ ch 

** '«>«"««* " u,i8 w " k /° w r lheir «*•■'«. ™*y <•*-!, JSJJS *' °: i f. u *>- •»«*-»«■ •!»• h-v .«*£** 

a,** «g..t«r.ng only .f they supply the Foreign Student Advi.er !l *'" *"" " *"«UI»n. 

ma p r 4cp.rn.en, to th. effect .he. (I) th.tr re.earch ,J ft. „,"",*!' ', •^T"" '" *»P««t. from their 
,2) ib>t il .1 a part of the requirement for the degree UMv.,.u . fuU tim- cour,e °' i,ud Y «" d 

fon ,ecure Attendance Permit*. "•"» r «««J»»cm. .uegee. atud.nt. in thi. cate- 




program of study a. outlined Sbove. If so "«r|2 *■ ii*. m! !1 * "^ " " ll * "" y * mta "»«" 
m, ... period of temporary stay "ported, the .tudent may have eon.id.r.ble difficulty In extend- 

cfcred,: ii^scrs *; tit? fo L tn ?* u • lud • n,- to reii,t " for ■ m « imura "^ — 

mtol .. IntenH.rf !. L, m , ™ J °* de ^ rtm ' nt - u P on P*/ment of .he total (.0 of tHB. Thi. arrange- 

"rk a cJ ^ DU „t V Y ? r , r* dUatC • tlidenU Wh ° * n0t •** to ■*•**■ * '«" »«!«» of ac.dem.c 
^nUrtZ^'t " w aU K a JTV*" *' r " ld ° n " lOW " d m " t,n « Ihe «1«'«m..t for advance d.„e„. 
ficTfcr /«' d^ B 'JUi * h *"" tlme P'Ogr.m mu>t make aoecl.l arr*ngement. with the Re 8 «.trar-a Of- 

S ^ffrtHffl aSi. U they fail to do .0, they will be charged the regular full time tuitioa fee of $250. 
«» reduction, from regular to half time c*nnot b. made after th. f.r.i two week, of U.e quarter. 

QffiuaYMgwT Rgcoi >^.^ r ,^ 

^^ tudenu on "F" viui may apply for permiieion to accept part-time employment for one of the fol- 
1 '• a *° f l»' (I) Shortage of funds, or (2) Employment recommended by their major departments for 

k * training. \, a rule "F" atudent. will not be allowed to accept part-time employment during their 

year , n the Uniwd States elnce it It aieumed that they have given proof of sufficient llnancea before 

•*■! b/in * " d States. Furthermore, they are expected to demonstrate satisfactory academic achieve- 

rs taking any employment. No permission is required for employment within the major department. 

f ° • tu d«ms on "F" visas are allowed to accept employment without written permission of the San 

•'•• e «r*.°*" C * ' ** lmm »I« ,1 o" « nd Naturalization Service. Application forms for such employment 
^»l*We at the Fore.gn Student Adviaer'a Office and must he endorsed by him. 

, l4Min AiJ • m P^yment permits become inoperative if the etudent falls t© maintain sell* factor* acholaslfa 

I or diacootinues his registration at the University. 

fce .f..fV m, *" l>n to »ccep, full-time employment for practical tram.ng up to a maximum of 18 montilB may 
*ZT£ ^ tor,, * n ■ tud -"f »»y the Immigration Service. Application form, may b. ..cured at the foreign 
+m!Z •• 7lM »"0«i«0 Student Advi.er must .ndor.e th... application, farm. Departure Report. 

'»*»ltu4 M tb- Um% jppllc , tion f or fuli-tim. employm.nl is mads. 
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-W«td is considered work Tor pay -nd requ.res the same procedure 

a* OUtiMfd *bo*r 

-i, .* «n»m« wilful p«rmimon. It! violjf.on ( «, e 
r..»-« I. —urc .dv«.«« perm.s.ion .o work, or worK.n* 
U* an* m*v lea«i M r«n«*IUli«ti o( ih. viU. 

. ■> . ™»v accept employment if they secure approv.l ol the.r sponsor. 
Silent* on e*vh*n K e -...tor. v«as ™*y ac p ,, udent9 sponsored by the Institute lor Interr.at.onal 
^^^"rl^.G^r '"-«' and Ite^Wn" «"« ** sponsorship of Stanford University IProgram 



The 
Edu. 
p.Mt-2) 



« w hnv. an immi «r.nt v.sa. yon may work at any time without reference to the Immigration and 
Nature !:aa I ion Ser\iC«. 



pass poets 



Cisco, send it to your embassy in Washington. D. C. 
EXTENSION OF STAY 

Studeno entering the United States on "non-immigrant student" (F) visas usually are admitted for a 
period of ane year. This period of temporary stay may be extended ^proper application to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalisation Service. You must fill out ao application form (Form 1-539) and two copies of a 
supplement (Form 1-20) obuinable at the Fore.gn Student Adviser's olf.ee. The application form, the sup- 
plrm««t. your pa. .port and the Temporary Visitor 1 * Permit should be mailed to the San Francisco OH.ce 
of the Immigration and Naturalisation Service. 630 Sansorne Street. San Francisco, between 15 and 30 days 
in advance ol tne expiration dale shown on your Temporary Visitor'. Permit. 

Students on exchange visitors' visas also need 10 apply for an extension of stay on Form 1-339, The 
application mutt be accompanied by Form DSP-66 issued by the sponsoring institution or agency indicating 
the date to which sponsorship has been continued. The Foreign Student Adviser's office issues Form DSP 
to* for etudcota on Stanford's Exchange Visitors Program (P-I- 162). The President's Office issues Form 
DSP 66 for non-student exchange scholars. 

VACATIONS OR FIELD TRIPS OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

Leaving the boundaries of the United States during your period of temporary stay may place you in a 
very embarrassing situation. Most exchange visitors and "F" students will have to secure new visas from 
the United States Consul abroad unless they hold multiple or unlimited entry visas which are valid or the 
day of re-entry into the United States. Unless your passport and visa are in perfect order and unless you 
carry documents certifying your status as a student or exchange scholar at this University, you may not be 
aUo«*«e* to re-enter the United States. You are urged therefore to call at the Foreign Studenl Adviscr'o of- 
fice with your passport well in advance of your proposed trip and discuss the necessary arrangements. Each 
year students fmd themselves in awkward situations because they fail to heed this suggestion. 

TRANSF ER TOOTHER INSTITUTIONS OR WITHDRAWAL FROM THE UNIVERSITY 

Foreign students withdrawing from Stanford University are expected to file a departure report for 
the Immigration Service with the Fore.gn Student Adviser's office. No foreign student may transfer to 
another institution without seek.ng permission of the San Francisco Office of the Immigration and Naturali- 
sation 5erv.ee at least thirty days in advance. 

Foreign government scholars are reminded that they may not chance schools or majors without the 
permission of the.r governments. 

INCOME TAX 

plicaud Th Th« 4e * t ll n 0i mCO,ne UX <*»*rgeaM« ag»'»«t funds earned or received from the University is com- 
dedurt.n*. . f*t » r<mun "* , «»» 'rom the University should first determine the regulations and 

mi . ",i P . f *JV , b/ *• Cont ' oa «'- Oitict. Usually students and exchange visitors plaining 10 «- 

^ **££ Sot " '°; " Jf" 1 **° y "" •« P«-ni.ted to claim res.dency for tax purposes. Thi. 

reccmrrlndld 2LT "* ° ""** "^ " d ' vid «»- '« ">.«<* to this matter, and such consultation .. 
-mended before . 1|BIBf torm . 0r Ml MUblj . hi procedur „ for deductl0n . 
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T n ae^ accipent BiggfLft8££g 



*•* 



a*v* 



mad 



.. ■< fide*! and aKhnets iniurinct policy (or fav.ta* .•..j » - 

,» ..crr.dw.thin ■.» week, of .njury for Medical. Surg.caY HmJiT" ? . Th " pU " r»V- «»«> 
r t ^o .« «t regularly registered ore .«««■ to ..cur, £. « y£ "7*. *** $ "' " '•"**' SlU " 

rgM2^- gOWNERSHlP 

l»-W^ £*£ ^«^'- •"*««"* ~t to purch.se „ automobile «„,„. their .ncorn. 
J •«» NV * *" *;/ • r *" * » "P«">— J* I-** be ■««•« that ll cost, at least $50 per month, .part 
J^she purchase price, to operate an automobile in California. 

Ti*.. .tudent. and scholar, who do purcha.e » automobile are urged to ..k. out liability le.ero.ee 
„^ n ,. almost Oteffll to op-rate a car without such insurance. Minimum liability in.uranee will co.t 

,, .r-e.et. under 2b approximately $225.00 per ya*r el pr «.. n < r . t ... I. [. .om.wt,.t l e .„ ™ n .w B 
w elder «nd married dxivera. 

n r er«E TOU LEAVE THE UNITED STATES 

Yoe are advieed to go to the Bureau of Internal Revenue located at 112 McAllietcr Street io San 
rreJKHco, to lecure aTreaeury Sailing Permit within thirtydaya of your departure from the United Statee. 
XU visitor, le.ving the country are required to report wh.ther or sot they h.va rec*lv«d any tuublt ineam. 
■tie ui the United Sutea. 

MJIJ7ART SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Student, on student (F), Exchange-Visitor (J) or Government (A) vitas are not required to register 
for the S*lecuve Service, 

Persons whose selective service status is in doubt should consult with Mr. Walter Findaisen, Na- 
Doaal Service Adviser, in Room 102H. This will apply to all etudents on immigrant vl.ae who must register 
ntaia si* months of their arrival here. 
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APPENDIX H 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

THE SPECIAL PROGRAM 

FOR 

INTERNATIONAL. STUDENTS 



1958 - 1959 



THK SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR INTERNA*.™ 

"1 "NATIONAL STUDENTS 

to „rder to MMl new students from abroad in making , K « bt ., 
.Mi •*■*«•"» off "' *" 0n,r ' iUDn and '"Ruagc program « ■ il P °" ,We U " of ,h «" """ted tttn. 
*?;> e.pt*>*"V «f WP »« ^dent. overcome uJJS. S|Ita£S*ST! •""•'*•■ Th " P '°«" m " 
* SnlfW" ,VP,CaI ° r Amer,CAn """"sit.es 8uch as , * ™M ^e to language problems or teach- 

'"' .ndo' frequent eKammationa It *1. atl empt. lo (o JL_ *' ^^"'anmfnl.. ih, u.e of obj.ct.ve 
JJJ U abroad. """«"« *• «•« State, and it. people to new 

This sp*ci*l program includes the follow.ng course.: 




will include a review of some of the focal DO ir„, „ f 4 7 ° — — - *«« « UI « 

of the most important America poH £ c.l £« ^ TiT U * "" "H "^ * * f * 

temporary topic, to be .elected by the c « A Zk * T a di ««»»n of con- 

,i m /.» in.i,^ ? , UDytnecUs »' A number of guest speakers on contemporary 

problem, are terfM. 2 umt.. winter quarter. Wednesday 7:00 - 10:00 p.m. (Warmbrunn) 

2. Speech and Drama 47. English Communication for T«»i r « «.-..-„ For the foreign stu- 
dents interested ,n imp» w ,g their pronunciation and understanding of Engl.sh speech and 
their use of the written language. 6 units, autumn quarter. (Bush and Staff) 

3. Speech and Drama 48. English Com munication for Foreign Student. (Intermediate) . A con- 
tinuation Df Speech and Drama 47. 3 units, winter quarter. (Bush and Staff) 

4. Speech and Drama 49. English Communication for Foreign Students (Advanced) . Emphasis 
is placed upon fluency and ability to communicate effectively in both spoken and written Eng- 
lish. 3 units, autumn, winter and spring quarters. IBu.h and Staff) 

5. Study Skill, and Developmental Reading . 

Meets three times a week; no credit is given for this course. It is designed to assist the stu- 
dent in acquiring and improving those study and reading skills which are necessary for aca- 
demic aucce.c at Stanford. Diacussions and practice will be given in the following skiLls: in- 
creasing speed of reading and comprehension, taking notes, and preparing for and taking 
examinations. This course is designed to give both group and individual aid to the students 
enrolled. In order to enroll the student should come to the Counseling and Testing Center 
which is located on the same floor as the Foreign Students Adviser's office, during the fitft 
week of each quarter. 

On the basis of their performance in the English Test for Foreign Students some students will be re- 
eu;r*d to take Speech 77 or Speech 49, so that they may improve their opportunities for academic success, 
if sucfc a requirement is imposed, the matriculation of the student concerned will remain conditional until 
* P"sing grade is secured in the required course. 
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APPENDIX J 
SAMPLE OF EVALUATION OF INTERNATIONAL CENTER ACTIVITIES 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 



I a n or ma* VACATION TR|pTo cnsenaoa 

r>r.par*d by Marg.r,, CIuc „. Su „ Agio 

ht-rnei.onal Center * 

April 9. 1950 

».r* —re l*>n foreign student, and five Am,ric.„, .„.««.„,, .*. 
^ f . a <* T«P*"« S.x 'ore.gn student. and .11 American .tude«t./a,H V "^ "^^ ™* r,p "' 

, ., d»r had known ahead ol time what it %4«uJ<j be l.k* r*,. r v would n * v " •■■"•a »* the 

™ ">r«»gn .tudent did not iniwtr .hi, question. 

T*. »«•« «""* * Naul «*• *"P 'or both American and foreign ... a . 
»,.«■ m gat bett.r acquainted wi* each other. On. foreign •tJ^t^JLl^Z'^ ^ J"" ** OP? ° r ' 
— rat** '" l««f »eu«iy. " One foreign .tudent mentioned th* 111? . l »«'«d«d "appro.ch to nature, co- 
XTfersif- .tudent. with the foreign underlined «PPortumty to get better acquainted with 

TW worst feature of the trip wae the weather Thr-, > u ^. 

ETa-m.". d.d ... r.ply .. 0,. s u«.Uon. On. Am.rie.„ ■ZaSLfiSb'? 1 ! 1 " "™* **** ""•**" 

Mr ferriaflo. jjuj Mr, WarmbTUnn were moat educational. Four .... mentioned talking mlng. over and 
M«*»H- _•! ««V»int. with foreign .tudent. w.. educational. Ona American m.ntioned contact with 
hWaa. wb.ca opao.d h.e .y„ to standard, of living different from hi. own. One American did not answer 
»j question. 

Two of die foreign .tudent. failed to umf thie Q«eet«n. One found mo.t educational th. chance to 
~* tt» real coatra.t between the U. S. and Mexico. The re.t foil thai contact with other member, of the 
-..p — «»-. educat.o.al. One *n.wer wae, "A walk in the hill, with Olymp.a. A long, nightly talk with 
Bf.g.t Cooking with Guy. Michael. Brigit and Lynn. '■ 

B * rw Wlf Am *" C * n ■ lud «"«" would have gone on the trip had It been to an squally intereeting place in the 

■ "* A" 1 *"*" "id "no. " Five foreign .tudeot. .aid "yes" and one "perhaps" and one had a line 
«»*wa throagh «b« queetion. 

Fir. foreign .tudent. would have gone lo "real" Mexico. One replied "no" and on. did not answer. 
W *«•»«»*• would have gone to "real" Mexico and one anawered "perhaps. •• 

The suggestions for improvements in next year's trip vary. Of th. foreign students, one said better 
£***ia| of places to stay and better equipment, along with distribution of reepon.ibilities and added, "poor 

rura is almost worn out. " One suggested going further Into Mexico with visits to Mexican nomas and 
^^<» One foreigner said it would be a good idea to bring along air inattreasea. One aeked whether it 
t« poasible to keep the same bus for the entire trip. One would liks to hav. someone from the Inter- 
*»a*i Ceator along all the time. One hasitaatly remarked. "I am not sure whether my evaluation is cor- 
or aot. alae I don't know whether my opinion will change in the future or not. But at present I can ssy 
- *• had sot to see such a show as played in the night club st Ensenada. " 

The Americana mentioned better organisation, specially -- two large trail and better meal planning. 
'•leaked merely, "oo tuns for ths journey. " 

to Dr UOd * r ' 0lh * , *•»*■*■. ' tour foreign students failsd u comment. On. expressed heartfelt thanks 
Dee .. W *"* hrm *i Mr. mad Mrs. Harrington and Marilyn. Ooe had a very interesting aad eajoyable trip. 
l^, "*• t » , »Poi.si be done again but sugteatad finding a camping placa near ths bssch. Four Americans 
•he trip meat enjoyable, one ramarkiag, "a fina idea - must b* continued. " 



February Z-t, I9S« 



e„ Evnins, in Japan 
A r I. .-— — I C«l.r - rrbfu»y ». 122L 




,.— ^ sssrw rt5==tt= 22:™: -ssar — * * 

OMlBtt .p«d pubiK.ty and WMWl UnMMtaM. the Center «. packed JJ» 9:00 o'clock l, wi| 
-»««^rrJ...K «J«*.r L Srud.nt Louoge. and lh« Visitor's Lounge and damn* room .1.0 were 
cTewdV Boca~e of O... greet throng ft* performance, of th. due., and of the Koto had to be giva*. 
The 4im« «»,n«c. — eifered .* the Student Lounge and the Koto performance in the Visitor • Lounge. 
The Jedo performance took place on the patio and everybody .toad -round in a great c.rtle to watch Mr. 
Sato, Ue Jodo coach, prteemed the program -ith an e«eelient HnM of humor. The performance them- 
• n-»i were American students. 

The auditor * »n far non varied than usually. There were perhaps a half dozen faculty member, 
awd quite a aumeer of American fraternity boys, probably ATO members <T.urumre fraternity). These 
ma r have b««n fn«m<ls of Yoshi or other ASSU scholars, or of the boy. performing In the Judo class. Any- 
way I aan .are that quite a Urge cumber of student, were m.ide the Cenler for the fir.t time. 

It also should be mentioned that ths K.io Committee had put up a number of very attractive decora- 
uu... including puiuxci. posters and scrolls. A Urge number of etudsnte helped to clean up although 1 
an sure that tbe bouse looked quite a mess the following morning. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this Fireside: 

1. The Firesides lead them.clve. to the individual initiative of students who want to present a 
highly organised program. Ii would not be desirable u have every Friday nighl be as highly structured a. 
me one *f February 21et. bat on the other hud the Fireside provides an excellent framework for an oc- 
casional prog ran of this kind. 

I. We aiB.1 watch carefully tbe amount of publicity which goes out for the Fireside, parlicularly 
•uxia. cac wmter when n is difficult to extend activities out of doors. The houae if far too small for the 
grovp that showed op oo Saturday night and some special provision, will have to be made eventually if the 
intereet a, the Firesides contmuc. lo grow. We probably should negotiate seriously with other living groups 
oo the Bew fa so* whether they could not also give an open house every Saturday night to take tbe load off 
the taurMuw.1 Center The succeai of these Saturday night evening, is partly ths result of the fact that 
eh. c— ,., *♦*»« u, (uen..h the only regular open weekend party on campus. 



Werner Warmbrunn 
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